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Primary Fducation for May, 192) 





LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 


INCORPORATED) 
ELIAS DAY, Director 


“Definite Preparation for a Definite Work” 
‘A superior faculty, teaching every branch 
of Music and Dramatic Art. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 28— August | 


Six weeks 


for detailed information and free 


Write 
catalog. 
Address REGISTRAR, 


Dept. P., 600-610 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Six weeks course = = June 29 to August 7 

Courses offered supply the demand for 
latest methods in gymnastics and games. 
Drills. New material in Dance, Festival 
and Pageantry. Experienced teachers 
Certificate granted. Accredited by the 
Chicago Board of Education and by the 
State Examining Board. Attractive dor- 
mitory. For free catalog, address: 
Columbia Normal School of Physical Education 
Dept. N. 3358 S. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 





Summer, 


tions who can start earliest and work longest. 


FLL ore O 


WANTED 


Give age, education and experience 


Address Dept. P, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
4000002 COOOL SOIL 


Women Teachers 
For Summer Work 





Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—with a salary 
to start and all railway fare paid? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a 
nation wide organization, will have openings for at least twenty women teachers this Spring and 
Work is of a school nature and offers good business training. 
in our regular sales organization and are paying 


$150 to $400 a Month 


Positions will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of highest qualifica- 


These positions are 


in your first letter. 





Bees Make the 1 


Summertime Pay 


Many teachers make honey-money. Bee- 
keeping is fascinating outdoor work for spare 


time. Summer vacation gives necessary 
time. Easy to learn, small cost to start, for 
men and women alike. We can 
tell you how to increase your i.- ° 

- > nd ° ¥, 
come. Our 50 years’ experience - 
at your service free. Tel! us if you 


have kept bees before or not 
Write today for our handsome 
free booklet, “‘Bees for Pleasure and Profit.” 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 


401 Main Street Medina, Ohio 
iT 
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LIV Es 


YOUN Go 


Do you want to travel—To earn good money 


ME INT 


-To get excellent business 


training — To render genuine service to the teaching profession? 


If so, write immediately for our Blue Book which tells what others are 


doing in this work. 


SCHOOL METHODS COMPANY, INC. 


Box 10, 104 S. Michigan Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Physical Education 
For Women 


Summer Camp Session 
July 5—August 13 


If you are seeking an op- 
portunity for professional 
advancement and a vaca- 
tion in the great outdoors 
under Girl Scout leader- 
ship,cometoTHEISLAND, 
Gu!! Lake,Mich,—the Lak« 
of clear waters, sunshine 
and sandy shore. 

Accredited Girl Scout 
School for Captains; certifi- 
cate given at successful 





completion of courses in 
Playground, Public School Methods, Dancing, 
Canoeing, Swimming, etc. 
Aesthetic and folk dancing under Miss 
Louise Baylis, one of the three Chalif gold 
medal holders. 


Limited Registration. Address 
C. Ward Crampton, ., Dean 
Box PN Battle Creek, Michigan 


Battle Creek Normal School of Physical Education 























RECISTRAR DEPT. E. 





CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN 
ACCREDITED 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1920 
»RECISTRATION, JUNE 28 
SPECIALIZES IN PRE-KINDERGARTEN, KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY TRAINING, 


Unique Courses conductod by experts. Unlimited demand for experienced teachers. Ideal residential location and surroundings for 
asummerin Chicago, Why not prepare yourselfto be a supervisorand command the maximum salary? Send forillustrated catalog. 


701 RUSH STREET 








INSTITUTE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











For an Agency at Summer Schools in the Southern States 


address PRIMARY EDUCATION, 18 E. 17th St., New York. 





ART 
SCHOOL 


ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


ALL ART COURSES 
INCLUDING 
OUT’OF“DOOR WORK 


For Illustrated Catalogue address 
Registrar, Art Institute of Chicago 
Art School, Dept. 82 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St. 
Chicago 
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Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Three Cents Each for 15 or more. 
Order Now for Spring Bird Study. 


Send 75 cents for pictures of 25 common birds 
and a very brief description of each. 








Catalogue of the Perry Pictures 

Our NEW 1920 CATALOGUE of 64 pages, 1600 
miniature illustrations, 54 pictures each about 2x24. 
All for 15 cents. 

[Please do not send for the Catalogue without send- 
ing the 15 cents, in coin or stamps.] 

In every home or schoolroom this Catalogue is 
worth much more than its cost. 





Send 45 cents for these 15 Common Birds. Size, 
7x9. 
11 Blue Jay 25 Bobolink 76 Skylark 
13 Woodpecker 26 Crow 83 Song Sparrow 
16 Robin 27 Flicker 86 House Wren 
20 Cardinal 29 Meadow Lark 87 Phoebe 
21 Bluebird 58 Scarlet Tanager 124 Bobwhite 





Any one picture on this page (except Mauve’s.) on paper 22x28, 
for $1.25. Any two for $2.00. 


This beautiful picture, below, about 
15x26, with no white margin, for $1.50.] 


Sheep-Spring Mauve 


The Perry Pictures Company, 





The Perry Pictures 





Gleaners 


Reproductions of the 


World’s Great Paintings 


One Cent Size. 3x34. For 30 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 5x8. For 15 or more. 
Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5 or more. 


2250 subjects in the Two Cent Size. 


Send 50 cents for 25 choice Art Subjects, each 544x8. No 
two alike. 


Buy Large Pictures for Framing NOW. The 
price of these will be advanced later. NOW they 
cost only One Dollar Each for two or more, or $1.25 
for a single picture. Size 22x28, including the white 
margin. 

[See February advertisement in this paper.] 


Mill— The Shepherdess —‘“‘Can’t Y 
Spring — are all beautiful subjects. 


aper.| Sir Galahad—The 
ou Talk?” —The Gleaners— 





Sir Galahad W atts 


One of the most popular subjects, 
Order it for home or school’ 


The Tercentenary of The Landing of the Pilgrims 


1620 — 1920 


What better chance to teach history stories than during this year? Use the 


Perry Pictures in teaching the story of the Pilgrims. 


Send 40 cents for 20 pictures of the Pilgrims, Plymouth Rock, The Mayflower, etc. Each 514x8. 


Smaller size 3x34%. 30 for 30 cents. 


Millet The Spring Corot 





Herring 


Three Members of a Temperance Society 


Box 1, Malden, Massachusetts 





The Little Beggar 


There is a little squirrel, 
Comes begging of my store. 
Each day I hear him tapping 
And rapping at my door. 
He shows he’s learned of manners 
The very, very best; 
As he stands and makes a curtsey, 


With hands upon his breast. 1") y 


So dainty is this beggar 
Who’s pleading to be fed, 
I think it is a pleasure 
To share with him my bread. | 
He bows and scrapes and curtsies I 
Each day before my door, | 
And thanks me for my kindness; 





Then back he comes for more. } 


— Augusta Kerch De Lhorbe 





The Blessed Initial 


tome is the very nearest, 
Most treasured spot and dearest. ih 


Heart is where true Home ties 
Bind, and where true love lies. 


Heaven on earth is ever where 
Home its perfect joys declare. 


Happiness is, by every sign, 
Where Home, and Heart, and Heaven combine. 


How blest the letter ‘‘H’’ must be 

To initial four such words for me! 
Home, Heaven, Happiness, and Heart — 
Each of the Perfect Whole a part. 


— Frederic A. Whiting 
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\‘\\FRICTION SHOWER 


-SHAMPOO SET 


Becker, an Illinois salesman, makes as high as $60 a day; | 


$24; Strand of Wash., $32; Prince of | 
nn. Best direct-to-consumer proposition of the day! And 
this is only one of a hundred big sellers in our line. Our 


But write for details 
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Rush of Okla., 
Tenn.. $21. 


cleaning set also going like wildfire now. 


x and tell us what territory you want. 
We can also use a few crew and district managers. 


NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CC 





)))))) 


ESMEN 


The real money maker—the sensation of the day, 
and a luxury within reach of all, is our 









auto 














248 Clark st. FREEPORT, ILL.us.af 
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PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 


June 22— SUMMER SCHOOL — Aug. 1. 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 
3 Departments—I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, 
Ill. Playground. Strong Faculty—Fine Equip- 
qnamt—Contral Location—Accredited. 





Address Registrar 
BoxB, 616 -22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 





A WOMAN’S WORTH TO A COMMUNITY IS 
DETERMINED BY THE SERVICE 
SHE RENDERS IT. 


The School for Nurses of Hahnemann Hospital of 
Chicago offers young women splendid opportunities 
to be of real service. 

Address: Nellie Crissy, R.N., Supt. of Nurses, 
2814 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


THE GRACE HOSPITAL — DETROIT 


Three-year course. Eight-hour day. Registered by the 
State of Michigan. Theoretical and practical class work 
throughout. Modern nurses’ home; includes summer 
vacation home for nurses. Minimum entrance require- 
ment, two years’ High School work or its equivalent. 
For free catalog, address Superintendent of Nurses, 
Box 20, The Grace Hospital, John R. Street 
and Willis Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 














For illustrated bulletin, address: 


BOX 302, 





Established 1886 as the Chicago Kindergarten College, 
Elizabeth Harrison, President. It is one of the oldest 
and largest Training Schools for teachers of children. 





municipal. playgrounds. 


Four Dormitories on College grounds, seventeen minutes’ ride from center of city. Chicago offers many 
recreations to summer students — parks, bathing beaches, tennis and golf, theatre, concerts and opera. 


2944 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, 


National Kindergarten 


Elementary College 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 21 to August 13 


Kindergarten and Elementary Courses, undergraduate and 
advanced. Credit applied toward diploma. Kindergarten and 
Primary Demonstration School for children, using Problem- 
Project method. Observation in Kindergarten and Primary 
grades in Chicago public and private schools. 
Present Day Problems in Community Living by prominent 
Chicago educators and social workers. 
nature study and gardening, in folk dancing, festivals and 
pageants, children’s literature and the art of story telling, 
playground methods with observation in Chicago’s noted 


and 


Lectures upon 


Special courses in 


7 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











For Women 
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Sciences, 


Commerce, Engineering, 


rooms $10.00 to $15.00°for the term. 


courses, etc., 


Valparaiso, Indiana 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


UNIVLRSI 


1873 by Henry B. Brown? 


Te 
HE Summer School of Valparaiso Uni- 
versity will open June 1, 1920, and will 
continue tweive weeks. An exceptional 
opportunity is offered the teacher or pros- 
pective teacher to combine the summer 
vacation with study at a most reasonable ex- 
pense. During the summer session there will 
be beginning, intermediate and advanced 
courses offered in the following departments: 


Si att» High School, Arts and 
ucation, Home Economics, 
Music, Fine Arts, Public Speaking, 
Chemistry, 
and Pharmacy, Physical Education. 


The expenses are the lowest. Tuition $20.00 for the 
term of twelve weeks; board $48.00 for the term, and 


Bulletin givi te information concerning 
ek atta mated iin, Adieos 


HENRY KINSEY BROWN, President 


finest boulevar 


SCHOOL IS 








Physical Education 





School dormitory onChicago’* Hazlitt will be here during the 


work in Interpretative, Classic, Asthetic, Folk and 
Nature dancing; also Baby Studies in dancing. 


Two year normal course open in September. Sum- 
mer Camp in MICHIGAN — June 5-July 3. 


ACCREDITED BY 
PARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION AND 
CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


For catalogs of summer and winter work address 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


430 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Established 1903 


6 WEEKS SUMMER 
SESSION 
June 28—Aug.7 


Norma] courses in all branches 
of physical education under well 
known and experienced teachers. 
Games; gymnastics, athletics, danc- 
ing as well as theory classes. 


DANCING — Madeline Burtner 


entire session giving all the new 


STATE DE- 


Registrar: 
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Boise, Idaho. 


Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 






Berkeley, Calif. 


The Educational Clearing House for the Entire West, Alaska and Hawaii. 








R. R. Alexander, Mgr. 





Our Phenomenal Record 


1911—Established as the Idaho Teach- 
ers’ Agency. 

1912 — Reorganized as the Northwestern 
Teachers’ Agency. 

1914— All the WEST and ALASKA 


Free Enrollment. 


There is no enrollment fee in our home office, 
which covers the entire West, save Utah and 
California. If you wish to enroll in either of 
these States send $1.00. 


covered. Salaries. 
1915 — Equalled the record of any West- At this writing, April 10, many of our 

ern Agency. leading schools have adopted their salary 
1916-1920— The Largest Agency West of | schedule for next year, making the minimum 

Chicago. for grade teachers $1200 to $1500, and for 


Why JoinaTeachers’ Agency? 


It is the Modern Way of Securing a Position. 
This is Especially True of the West. 


The schools of the West are flooded each 
year with the indiscriminate applications of 
teachers who write with no knowledge of a 
vacancy. 


It is impossible for the teacher to know 
all opportunities available for promo- 
tion— it is likewise impossible for the 
schools te know the teachers available. 





high school $1350 to $1800, according to 
experience and preparation, and special sub- 
jects somewhat higher. Many of the larger 
schools will pay much higher for very strong, 
experienced teachers. Some of the average 
schools, however, have not yet come up to 
these figures, but we confidently predict all 
will before June. 


We work in the West alone —the only large 
agency that does this. Hence our advertise- 
ment, “Your best medium to secure a better 
position.” Very truly yours, 


Earoll atonce. R.R. ALEXANDER, Mer. 





FILL OUT AND SEND TO THE HOME OFFICE — BOISE, IDAHO. ” 





APPLICATION BLANK — NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY > 





IE GN ce ii tind cee tite eet t te ge Seay , MOF oe Th 
EE re nd ea er nes ems nce Home Address ........ 
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“DUCATION — Give explicit statements, dates, degrees, honors. 











If Normal Graduate, Advanced Course, state it. 








Name of School 














Location | Date Began | Date Finished | 
| - | 
TT oT ee Tee, Pie eed ee eee Er. ape ee ee Le ee Merle Ee. oa ew Se A Grad.? 
Te a aa ich Ba A, ae am kw eae tn edie tay & ae ada kien Gal ns Cl tee al l 4i enlace we al Adv. Grad.? 
Ee Se A Mp, aay b cpio gus d aaron desedhdccddkasgekebnn ciel apagede cubes Pee ey tee |Degrees? . 
PT ee st Pee | ese csceesesecscceevesens sated Honors? 


ra bee | ods nid tie kes sibanes disses gud ateans pe Op eee ae wee cir Te 








EXPERI ENCE-—State briefly the positions you have held, when, where, how long. Be exact. Do not say merely “High School” or “Grades.” 
























































Grades or Subjects | Location of Position | Date Began | Date Finished | No. Teachers | Salary 
cae cewaree nes aah ae ewe Foe eRe | PF Ts she re 2 eee | | 
ERE PRED SIS OC Uae ORE o Mt) iat lls BARBS WG aioe Fedak nett, desis. | 
ee aetert, ziti’ isht ox oly eie.ch atte aaans | see e eee cece ec ere eeeees awh th 
Beesent SAlnry? ; 06). ia0'0i ss Salary, Geamed? 25. 51554 sci2s/:.. Least salary you will accept? SB wikas cn Ce Height?....... 
Weight? . ee ee eee ere ere ee Any deformity?....... ; . .Married?. Children? 
i OPRNNG ats ferent aid so pesie en ine eke Cipmtchs attended? .. <5. 80.5 esse eer: | eee 
Do you sing?........Voice?....... ..Do you play?....... . Instrument?. .. .Semester hours studied in Department of Education alone? 
Rave states ict WUC YOU Ws BODE. «6005 es 0555.05 bend oh cme oir 
ne Gar nee COPUOR SEUEREUE SOON GENEID, «TE 5.5. c Ga wr on a Oe ee 0 8 00 0: Up ocho aap sc neg ts sdud wgtpleomeeey eran raeeere 
Sy MEE GUNN. on. ee cube eecsstovevbviadthves@n wanes 
ee eT re ee ere. Pree Wedge apt 








VERY IMPORTANT: Please send us six small unmounted photographs; if not now, later. 
+e REFERENCES 
| ADDRESS 
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I agree to pay the NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY at BOISE, IDAHO, on my accep- 
tance of a position through its services, a commission of 5 per cent of my salary for the period of 
one school year, such commission payable either on acceptance or out of the first or second 
month’s salary. 
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RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Errta Austin BLAISDELL and Mary FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach ” method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. Ali pictures in 
colors. Price, 42 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely iJlustrated in color. Price, 48 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 40 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Grade 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 52 cents 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 60 cents 


For Grade Il: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 60 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE (1918), 70cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 60 cents 


For Grade 111: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 60c, 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 70c. 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 67 cents. 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS (1919), 68 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAG® 
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When Overwork 
Pulls You Down 


and the nervous system has been reduced below 
normal, a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of water is a pleasant, refreshing and invigor- 
ating tonic, The phosphates vital to health, taken in this 
pleasant and easily assimilated form, assist to repair 
the waste which the nervous system has suffered. New 
vitality is created; force, energy and health promoted. 
Non-alcoholic, and free from habit-forming drugs. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


—— ; 
























>-ANNOUNCING 


APPLIED ARITHMETIC — The three essentials, by N. J. 
Lennes, University of Montana, and Frances Jenkins, 
University of Cincinnati. Book I for Second, Third and 
Fourth Grades, Book II, Fifth and Sixth, Book III, Seventh 
and Eighth. Texts based upon experiences confined to the 
range of child life; subject matter excellently organized and 
motivated to the child’s spontaneous interest — delightfully 
modern; unusual illustrations. 


NUMBER BY DEVELOPMENT — Book II for Intermediate, 
Book ITI for Grammar Grades, $1.60 each, by John C. Gray, 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicopee, Mass. Teachers’ 
Manuals carrying on the Method so successfully developed 
in ‘Number by Development,” Book I for Primary Grades. 


AMERICAN LEADERS— Books I and II, by Walter Lefferts, 
92 cents each. Refreshing history story texts describing the 
lives of national leaders — written in consonance with the 
recommendations of the Committee of Eight of the American 
Historical Association. Children like to read these stories. 


PROJECTS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES— By Alice M. 
Krackowizer. A very timely, original and valuable volume, 
full of helpful suggestions for all experimenting with and 
interested in the Project Method. $1.28. 


KEEP WELL STORIES FOR LITTLE FOLKS—By May 
Farinholt Jones, M.D. Presenting to pupils oi the Primary 
Grades, hygienic and physiological truths in instructive and 
interesting form. 68 cents net. 


PLANE GEOMETRY —by Matilda Auerbach, Supervisor of 
Mathematics in the Ethical Culture High School, New York 
City, and Charles B. Walsh, Principal of the Friends’ Central 
School, Philadelphia. $1.32. Unique and different — an 
innovation of practical applications, valuable summaries and 
concatenation. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
Philadelphia 


Boston Chicago Atlanta Mon‘real Lendon 











Now Published in a Three Book Edition 


HAMILTON’S 
ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 


Lower Grades Middle Grades Higher Grades 








There has never been a series of arithmetics more 
closely linked with the pupil’s life, and more helpful 
in preparing him for his work after he leaves school. 


Among other things these books 





Appeal to pupils’ interests through Number. Games. 

Make the Shortest Methods the natural methods. 

Provide abundant Oyal Drills which give the pupil 
facility, skill and proficiency. 

Furnish numerous Drills for Accuracy and Speed 
which give the kind of training employers demand. 

Present Socialized Recitations which develop respon- 
sibility and resourcefulness. 


Group together problems on common subjects, thus 
making for consecutive thinking, sustaining inter- 
est, supplying useful information, etc. 


If You Wish to See for Yourself how well 
Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmelic, 
either in 3 or 2 Books, do these things, 
send for our special circular No. 1809 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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REMITTANCES 
Checks, drafts and 
orders should be 
payable to the order of 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


SAMPLE COPIES 





the Primary Education 
Company. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
When sending new address, 
always be sure to give the 
old address to w the 
paper has been sent. This 
is important, as your name 





Conyright. 1920, Primary Education Co. Published Monthly, ps ay oo. A back num 
to A ep. te Eee cs Baten Pook Olles 0s Seteed Claes tter. l be sent free 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Subscription Price, $2.00 per year. i 
Canadian Postage, 25c per year extra Foreign Postage, 40c per year extra 


as one 
We aim to have PRIMARY 
EDUCATION printed and 
in mails about the 15th 
of the month PRECED- 
ING publication, Wait un- 


Single Copies, Twenty-Five cents 








alone is not sufhcient data Boston, Mass. 50 Bromfield Street til the first of the month be- 

to discontinue the copy New York 18 E. 17th Street em ga 2457 Prairie Ave. fore writing about the non- 

ing to your old address. Canada McClelland & Geod , Toronto receipt of your magazine. 
Volume XXVIII MAY 1920 Number 5 











PRIMARY EDUCATION — Not ‘*What does it cost?’ but *‘Does it pay me?” 














The Real Teacher 
Are You One, and if So, Do You Measure Up to This? 


Ruby Pond Potts 


do for her pupils, is to create an atmosphere of 
love, happiness and cheerfulness, in which they 
may grow as do plants in the sunshine. It is the 
right of every child to be happy, and she who takes this 
divine right from him, who makes impossible its fulfillment, 
is unworthy the name of Teacher 
and has no place in the school- 


Ts greatest and best thing the Real Teacher can 


backward, who recieve her closest love, her deepest care, 
her wisest guidance, and whose welfare and advancement 
lie closest to her heart. 

The Real Teacher does not blame any child, or teacher, 
for what he does not know. She is too conscious of her 
own shortcomings. Her motto is, “Praise rather than 
blame, and help before fault- 
finding.” Her work is ever con- 





room. 

The Real Teacher is under- 
standing. They come to her 
with the small troubles that 


Partial Contents of This Issue 


These make PRIMARY EDUCATION 
An INVESTMENT, not an EXPENSE 


structive, not destructive. 

The Real Teacher is sweet, 
clean, womanly, as God meant 
every woman to be. She wears 








make up their little world, and 


pretty colors, she dresses daint- 





loom large in their eyes, sure 
of her ready sympathy and the 


May Issue, 1920 


ily, she lives for her pupils as 
well as for her friends. Her 


kindly light in her eyes. The a eee ay 279 voice is low and clear and firm. 
greatest compliment the Real cathe 280 She does not bluster and storm. 
Teacher ever received was when Hygiene in the Primary School........ 289 Best of all, she does not nag. 
her “bad boy” said, “Gee, An Inside Spring Garden............. 284 If she cannot say the pleasant 
Teacher, I wish you was my Tans te ar aera oR kindly thing, she resorts to 
Mother!” And she didn’t say, A Project in Fourth Grade English... 286 silence. The children know 


“James, what should you have 
said instead of ‘you was’?” 
No, she replied, “I’d rather 
thear you say that, James, than 
be the President’s wife.” And 


Studies in Art Appreciation. VIII.... 288 
Primary Writing Taught Incidentally 

But Not Accidentally.............. 290 
Primary Geography in the Schoolroom.. 291 
Popular Ballad Studies for Grade IV... 


that she loves them and is 
their friend. 

The Real Teacher is not 
ashamed of being called Teach- 
294 er. She glories init. It is her 


she meant it! > greatest pride, as worthy a 
The Real Teacher knows that : sani nv tne bc saaaabea nod name im her eyes as “ Mother,” 
the child likes best what he Tho Story Gund-Uss................ 302 for she is a Mother to them all. 
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marvelous tales! She knows 
just what a “feller” likes, and 








a few years, but the ideals she 
has taught, the lessons of self 
control, of industry, of altruism, that she has lived before 
him, these he unconsciously absorbs, and they help make 
up the very fabric of his after life. 

The Real Teacher teaches individually. She knows 
that the fortunate, the clever, the well-cared-for, have the 
best chance in life. The home influence of these children 
assures their future success. It is the dull, the slow, the 


gives him bears, lions, kings and 
and fairies in impartial array. 
Never a day goes by without 
these trips to adventure land, for the Real Teacher is not 
stingy with her gifts. 

The Real Teacher has a sense of humor, and it is one of 
her most valuable assets. She knows when to laugh with, 
never at, her pupils. She has a sense of values. It is not 
a tragedy to her that Mary cannot learn to do long divi- 
sion, or John his multiplication tables. She hopes that 
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some day these children may wake up, and desire to learn 
what they have missed, but if they never do she conceives 
the possibilities of their leading useful happy lives, in spite 
of their ignorance concerning these few mathematical 
problems. 

The Real Teacher is not lax. She does her work faith- 
fully, day by day. She lives these words: 


For him who always does his best, his best will better grow. 
But he who shirks or slights his task, he lets the better go. 


And she teaches it to her pupils, for it contains one of 
life’s greatest lessons. 

The Real Teacher does not always please the visiting 
Superintendent or the Supervisors. There are many 
things she has done she ought not to have done, and she 
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has left undone the things she ought to have done, and 
there is no perfection in her. But after these well inten- 
tioned persons have left the room, she smiles at her children 
and they smile back at her, and happiness reigns once 
more. The exception is when the beloved Principal enters 
the room, for he loves the children and understands, and 
they answer his smile, and the Real Teacher herself beams, 
he is such a big all-round father to them all. God bless 
all like him, for of such is the kingdom of heaven! 

So our Real Teacher is a plain person, it will be seen, 
with many, many faults, and none more conscious of them 
than she. But she strives to grow each day, each month, 
each year, that the children in her care may profit thereby, 
and in the approval and the love shining in their eyes, 
she finds her greatest happiness, for she knows that life 
hath nothing better than the faith and love of a child. 


Our Little Citizens 


Etta V. Leighton 
Civic Secretary, National Security League 


Order, Cleanliness, Neatness, Helpfulness, Cheerfulness — 
these are the civic virtues we are building up in our children, 
and spring is pre-eminently the time in which we can teach 
the characteristic American Cheerfulness. The little chil- 
dren are so happy in this season of sweet showers, springing 
grass, opening buds and returning birds that teaching 
schoo] is a joyous thing. Let us remind our children that 
one of the things al] Europe noted with interest, almost 
amazement, was that our soldier boys were always smiling. 
They went laughing to battle and even when badly wounded 
smiled bravely. 


Drill on the Civic Virtues 
In the third or fourth grades, a border or a column of 
these civic virtues should face the children through the 
month. Each day while waiting for the lines to pass, 
quick question and answer as to what can be done after 
school to promote these virtues will suggest to the children 
desirable out-of-school activities. Make them part of the 

“Civic Guard” reports at regular meetings. 


Courtesy a Civic Virtue 


A great need in American life, indeed a need of the world 
to-day, is courtesy. “Be courteous,” rendered from the 
original Greek in our English Bible is literally “Be friendly 
minded.” Let the children know the difference between 
politeness and courtesy. ‘‘Courtesy means not only polite- 
ness, but sincere kindness and:attention.” 

When one of the children is absent or ill, teach the 
children to show courtesy by sending an interesting class 
letter or some little busy-work gift. Teach them to tell 
their little comrades when they come back to school, that 
they are glad to see them back, and teach them to say 
“Thank you,” to these kind little inquirers. 

Teaching good manners is civic work, the importance of 
which Horace Mann understood when he said: “ Manners 
easily and rapidly mature into morals.” 


Citizenship Teaching in Primary Grades will Soon 
be Required by Law 

Only a few years ago, except in the better school systems, 
civics was taught only in the upper grades, but before this 
year ends there wil] be hardly a place in the country where 
citizenship teaching will not begin in Grade I. 

A bill presented in the New York State Senate provides 
that: “Not less than three lessons a week for twenty weeks, 
in all schools beginning with the lowest primary not kinder- 
garten, the pupils shall be instructed in certain definitely 
set forth doctrines of Americanization, all of which will 
make for citizenship training.” 


Whether or not this bill becomes a law, its basic principle 
that citizenship must begin in the lower grades is now 
widely held. Readers of these articles will be glad to know 
that many communities and the two great states of Iowa 
and Colorado have adopted in their new course of study 
the suggestions given in these articles. ’ 

The State of Texas is reported as planning a new course 
in citizenship teaching. The two cities of Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh have committees working out primary citizenship 
courses. 


Committees of Correspondence in Civics 


In the early days of the Revolution unity was attained 
through committees of correspondence. Teachers who will 
arrange with the teachers of some neighboring town for a 
pupil correspondence in civics work wil) find a source of 
enjoyment for the children and profit for the class. The 
interchange of ideas will vitalize the work in both com- 
munities. 


Arbor Day and Gardens 


The citizenship of service can best be taught through 
observance of Arbor Day and the planting of home 
and schoo] gardens. Impress on the children the great 
civic value of Arbor Day. By pictures of shaded and bare 
streets, make them see the beauty of trees in residence’ 
sections. Teach them the value of trees in conserving 
moisture and preventing floods, as well as in providing 
fuel and lumber. A whole section of New York State is to 
be re-forested. Explain the profit in forests. With the 
aid of Boy Scouts take a 


Tree Census 


of your community, getting photographs of some ef the 
largest and most beautiful of the several kinds. Be sure 
to share the result, even if incomplete, with the local news- 
paper, creating a desire in the minds of the citizens to know 
more about their own tree resources. 


Gardens 


Be sure that even the littlest ones plant seeds in the 
school gardens and help them to care for their little plots- 
I’d let Grade I plant quickly growing flowers, like morning- 
glories, so that they may have the joy of seeing their vines. 
blossom before too long a time of waiting. 

In three Southern towns where school supervised garden- 
ing has been conducted three years, the juvenile court. 
records were examined. Of the 298 children arrested only 
three had gardens. In another town only one of 150 chil- 
dren having gardens was arrested. .Out of 400 cases of 
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juvenile delinquency only 1% of those who were gardeners 
had committed offenses. Manuals adapted to the five 
climatic zones of the United States have been published 
by the Bureau of Education. These manuals are sent free 


to teachers. 
Spring Walks 

Take spring walks with the children, but always while 
walking get the educational values. Count the birds, 
different flowers, interesting incidents. Certain children 
may be detailed to keep track and be responsible for ‘Teport- 
ing incidents of the walk. Have a “bird squad,” a tree 
squad, a flower squad, etc. While all see and talk about 
aJl these seen on a walk, each squad is responsible for 
reporting on the walk next day. 

Before going on these walks, present many pictures of 
landscapes for the attention of the class, the beauty of the 
pictured scenes will help in the appreciation of views and 
vistas in the walk. Of course you have a small bird guide 
and flower guide books that go with you on all these trips. 


Health Work 


Every month has its special health activity. In April, 
when little hands get grimy in gardens, is a good time to 
teach the care of the nails. 

Posture Exercises must be stressed. Bring in as many 
pictures of children standing in proper posture as you can 
find. Constructive suggestion through beautiful child 
pictures will do more to correct bad posture habits than 
any amount of scolding. 

Use the mirror in posture work and in eradicating frowns. 


First Aid 


Teach first aid for the usual spring accidents — the cut 
bare feet, stubbed toes, stone bruises, insect stings, etc. 
Warn against too early swimming. Every year promising 
child lives are lost by drowning. While emphasizing the 
need of first aid to drowning persons, make children realize 
that it is very, very seldom that a drowned person is re- 
suscitated. Have a manual for first aid teaching (the 
Boy Scout Book is good) and demonstrate as much as 
possible. 






True for 


Some time ago a headmaster, writing in the Atheneum, 
said that while his boys could draw the chair in his study 
quite well, they were unable to say why they liked or dis- 


liked the chair. That is a fair criticism of art teaching 
as it prevails to-day: teaching which, in the main, is 
executive, and does not deal with the appreciation of art 
in its relationship to the things of life. 

The Northern universities, in their school certificate 
drawing examination, have this year introduced one section 
which includes architecture, painting and sculpture, and 
this is gratifying to those who, for years, have been trying 
to move in this direction. More is required, however, than 
a knowledge of the past history of these arts; a living 
acquaintanceship with contemporary art is necessary, as 
well as an intelligent conception of what constitutes a fine 
thing. Any system of general art teaching which results 
in the average man being ignorant on these points can 
hardly claim to have been successful. 
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Of course you are keeping up your Junior Red Cross 
activities and your school is organized in membership. 
The civic work that can be carried on through this member- 
ship and with the help of the Junior Red Cross magazine is 
of great value. Good citizenship presupposes joy in work 
and all measures taken to provide purposeful activity out 
of school hours is civic training. For this reason co- 
operate as fully as possible with all school club work 
planned by agricultural or economic agencies of the state. 
If no organized child club work is provided for your com- 
munity ask the library to supply you with helpful books 
suggesting activities. Two such books are: 


Girls’ Handy Book — Beard 
The Handy Boy 


American Day, May 1 

“Little pitchers have big ears.” Our primary pupils 
all know there are people so ignorant and wicked that they 
want to destroy our government. Little as they are, we 
have taught them the fundamental principles of fair play 
and free speech and regard for the property rights of others 
and the real meaning of liberty. We should tel] them that 
all over the country, on May 1, men, women and children 
will march to show their love for America and their deter- 
mination to save it from those who would destroy it. 

Teachers will realize that May 1, which has been known 
as radical day, is to be made American Day, by nation wide 
parades, testifying to our faith in our system of representa- 
tive democracy. The idea was initiated by the National 
Security League, which is arranging for its observance 
through the aid of city and town officials. A place of honor 
is reserved in the line for teachers as ‘‘ Makers of America,” 
and for children as ‘Young America.” May 1 falls on 
Saturday and thousands of children and teachers will 
march. 

If a celebration is arranged in your community, Marcy, 
so that al] may know that you believe enough in America 
to walk in her honor. If no celebration is being arranged 
ask the city or town authorities to plan one so that your 
community may join in this nation-wide tribute to the 
government we love and revere and mean to defend. 
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Us, Too 


The little child loves to describe by drawing things unseen 
and things hoped for, and self-expression is natural and 
proper for children up to nine or ten years of age, and for 
older children, too, if some more definite training in the 
principles of form and color is added. 

There comes a time, however, when the bulk of children 
reach the limit of executive capacity in art, and when, 
indeed, the exigencies of our social system require that 
they shall diverge into many occupations which are 
not distinctly art occupations. They do not become 
makers of buildings, furniture, dress, and pots, much 
less are they the producers of pictures and sculptures; 
but they have to live in and with these things, and it 
is vital that, though they do not make them, they 
should be in a position to judge of their fitness and 
beauty, and so demand in them a higher and lovelier 
standard. 

—R. E. Green in the London Times 
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Hygiene in the Primary School 


Hope Kelsey Corson 


draft aroused the public to the need of more and 

better work in the line of correction and prevention 

of physical defects, and more than ever our re- 
sponsibility in this matter is increased. That the public 
school is the place to get things done was thoroughly 
impressed on everyone during the war years, and in the 
movements resulting from war-time discoveries the public 
expects from us the same co-operation and enthusiasm we 
showed ourselves capable of then. 

No possible amount of school work can make up for 
deficient heredity, poor home conditions, or poverty, but 
there are a few simple things we can all do, requiring not 
too much time from our pursuit of knowledge, which will 
be a help in improving the health of our children, and to 
some extent reach the homes. 

First, if we are fortunate enough to have a physical 
director and a school nurse, let us assist them in every 
way and make every possible use of their expert knowledge. 
Many cities have only recently acquired a physical super- 
visor, and in places where boys and girls have had seven or 
eight years in school without gymnastic exercises, the 
numbers of them who are suffering from faulty postures 
and spinal defects, in the upper grades especially, are most 
discouraging. It is pretty late to do much with these 
children. It has become a problem for the home, and may, 
or may not, be handled and met. But if we have beginners, 
or pupils through the first four years, we can do much to 
prevent a similar result among them. 

We can give, faithfully and enthusiastically, the pre- 
scribed exercises at the prescribed time. It is only the 
exceptional grade teacher, unfortunately, who has the 
ability to lay out a course of exercises for children, in the 
absence of a supervisor. She may do more harm than 

ood, frequently. It is sometimes possible to get a 
Friend who has had the required training in a physical 
culture schoo] to plan a set of lessons for you, but it is 
seldom wise to go at the task yourself. A normal school 
course for adults is not feasible for adaptation to the needs 
of little children. But supposing a supervisor, which most 
cities and towns will surely provide before long, we can 
follow her instructions with the greatest possible care. 
We can see that the desks are properly adjusted, and not 
allowed to get loosened so that one side is a little lower 
than the other. We can guard eternally, with a new 
realization of its importance, against the inborn tendency 
of children to lean one or both arms on the desk, when 
ostensibly “standing” to recite. It is never enough to 
speak once or twice about this matter — we must insist, 
forcibly and everlastingly, that the boy or girl take a good 
standing position every time he or she is called on to stand — 
on both feet, feet slightly separated, arms at sides in a 
natural position, knees straight, head up. We all know 
we should do this — do we all remember it, every hour of 
every day? If we did, children would not become in- 
creasingly round-shouldered and one-sided during eight 
years of school life, and they do now. 

. In the case of little children we can see that their clothing 
is not adjusted so as to pull them into faulty positions. 
Little girls, and some boys, often draw their stocking sup- 
perters so tight, in an effort to have smooth, neat stockings, 
that the shoulders are pulled forward and the underwaist 
can be felt dragging the child down out of a natural position. 
The old time round garters of ill repute were less harmful, 
for they only caused a little pressure on the legs, while 
stockings hung from the shoulders by any contrivance 
which pulls them forward, can do lasting harm. A second 
grade boy once drove me to the point of exasperation by 


Te condition found at the time of the selective 


his continual wriggling and squirming, kept up for days, 
and beyond any normal restlessness. On investigating his 
clothing a little I found he wore under his blouse a widely 
advertised type of suspenders for children — no doubt his 
mother thought she was dressing him with the utmost 
care — but he had been putting it on himself, evidently, 
The elastic had stretched and weakened, so he had knotted 
up the slack in various places, and besides being misad- 
justed in every way, it now afflicted the poor youngster 
with great hard knots pressing into his flesh at various 
points. One knot was directly over the spine, a little 
below his collar. A more complicated instrument of torture 
couldn’t well be imagined. Why, with that irritating 
pressure over his spinal column, he did nothing worse than 
squirm, I don’t know! A word to an older sister, and the 
harness was removed. Freed from its discomforts, he 
again acted like a normal boy. Another little boy was 
nervous, and cried on the least provccation. He wore a 
beautiful white stiff collar, and the edge cut into his little 
tender neck until it was constantly reddened and sore. 
It was only a trifling irritation, but it was constant, and 
the least thing added to it caused the flood of tears. A 
soft collar made all the difference in the world in the little 
fellow; the very expression of his face changed. 

Boys are particularly prone to bundle themselves up in 
heavy coats in the winter time — the schoolroom may be at 
summer heat, but the boy looks like a polar explorer in 
his layers of wrappings. Perhaps he keeps them on to get 
out quicker at recess — at any rate, it requires diplomacy 
to induce him to shed his coats and sweaters and get down 
to his blouse. He cannot write in his clumsy garments, 
and often cannot straighten up after he has buttoned the 
outer one over the previous layers, but this does not worry 
him. His coats must be peeled off, and his rubbers pried 
off. Left to himself he will never divest his person of them. 
A few of the girls have to be watched, also, to keep them 
from wearing slip-ons or sweaters unnecessarily. All this 
extra weight about the shoulders tends to make children 
stoop, and to contract the chest. In all cases the extra 
things must be removed before taking exercises; and a little 
tact will point out the neater and prettier effect of clean, 
washable blouses and dresses. 

A little “parade” at unexpected times and at irregular 
intervals, in which each child shows you his hands, finger- 
nails, ears and hair, is an easy way in the lower grades to 
teach the importance of cleanliness. It gives you a chance 
to look over suspected heads without singling any one child 
out for the attention. The neatest row may be honored 
by some blackboard statement, meaning so much to little 
people. 

At this inspection period is a good time to see whether 
everyone is provided with a handkerchief. It is not asking 
too much of parents to insist that a child come armed with 
one and learn its use. To send a child home after his 
handkerchief, and let him make up the time lost, may seem 
a little severe, but common decency has to be instilled 
some way. If parents are humiliated by having the teacher 
do this, it is easily avoided! When on the subject of 
handkerchiefs is a good time to teach the little rhyme: 


Cover up each cough and sneeze; 
If you don’t you spread disease. 


The care of the hands and finger-nails can be emphasized 
in relation to taking care of clean, new books, and avoiding 
any danger in the use of old, soiled ones, by washing the 
hands after using them and before eating. Very little 
children can take pride in clean, short nails and understand 
their importance. The care of the body in these details 
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reacts favorably on the mind and adds to childish self- 
respect. A prominent superintendent once said, “Nothing 
that we teach is of more importance.” 

We must confess that the aims of pedagogy are frequently 
vague and hazy. We cannot tell exactly what end we are 
seeking, and the changing theories of psychology upset 
some of our most cherished delusions. In contrast to 
this confusion and uncertainty, the simple laws of hygiene, 
definite and clear and sure of themselves, furnish us witl 
something important to do. Luther Burbank has said 
the formation of health habits in children is of greater 
value than all else we teach, and Dr. William Burnham of 
Clark University holds that to save the child, during his 
early years, when resistance to infection is not high, from 
disease and death, and, up to eight years, to develop correct 
physical habits, is far more important than anything else 
for the future well-being of both mind and body. 

The Massachusetts State Department of Health has 
just put out a little card containing sixteen “Food Rules 
for School Children.” A talk on these rules furnishes 
much material for good oral language lessons, and cannot 
fail to do some good, A little more thought and care for 
the growing child’s food may result, in some homes, and 
who can measure the benefits? The rules follow: 


1 Begin the day by drinking a glass of water and drink 
at least six glasses during the day. 


2 Do not go to school without breakfast. 

Eat slowly and chew all food well. 

Eat regularly three times a day. 

Drink milk every day — four glasses are not too much. 
Eat some breakfast cereal every day. 

Eat some vegetable besides potato every day. 


8 Eat bread and butter every meal; dark breads are 
best. 


9 Eat some fruit every day. Spend the pennies for 
apples instead of candy. 


10 Do not eat candy between meals. Eat candy and 
other sweets only at the end of a regular meal. 


11 Do not drink tea or coffee; they do the body no good, 
but do it harm. 


12 Do not eat or touch any food without first washing 
the hands. 


13 Do not eat fruit without first washing it. 


14 Do not eat with a spoon or fork which has been used 
by any other person without first washing it. 


15 Donot drink from a glass or cup which has been used 
by another person without washing it. 


16 Do not eat from the same dish with any other person. 


ID Orr Ww 


Children always like to talk about food, and these lessons 
may be made very interesting. Great credit may be given 
publicly to those who can report an attempt to live up to 
these rules, or to acquire them for the first time, which is 
perhaps even more meritorious. I would like to have 
Rule No. 2 framed for all parents in enormous capitals. 
Who has not struggled ‘to instill education into some poor 
little mortal, languid and stupid from no morning meal? 

Few schools as yet approach the subject of children’s 
height and weight, although they are quite closely related 
to mental development. Not much can be done in most 
places for the poor little weazened things, as small as 
children of three or four years Jess “chronological age.” 
Sometimes, however, a little ingenuity will serve to secure 
from some source the funds necessary for extra feeding for 
such children, even where there is no school lunch-room. 
One Parent-Teacher Association provided a quart of milk 
and a fresh egg every school day for a little girl with an 
arrested case of tuberculosis, who was losing weight and 


283 
becoming paler every day on a scanty diet at home. The 
same organization is at present feeding a little Italian boy. 
almost ten, but not much larger than many children of five, 
Of course it entails a little bother for the teacher, but no one 
worth her salt would begrudge the trouble, and fortunate 
parents are always glad to be of use in concrete cases if the 
teacher points them out. 

A real teacher will try to follow up the medical inspection, 
so often fruitless of results because of parental indifference. 
She will tell John’s mother to get him his much needed 
glasses, as an aid to his scholarship; she will urge that 
Jane’s dreadful throat be “cleaned out” so she can speak and 
sing, and get her necessary supply of oxygen; she will advise 
the extraction of the decayed teeth that are poisoning 
Robert’s blood and keepivg him out of school with their 
constant aching; she will urge more sleep, with windows 
open, for the nervous, fidgety, backward boy or girl. 
This is just as easy as it is to say, “He doesn’t remember 
his tables,” or “She can’t seem to sound her words.’’ 
Besides, it is constructive criticism; it gives the parents 
a chance to do something, or have something done that is 
within their power, which the instruction of deficient pupils 
at home is not — or is very seldom. 

Besides this physical care which most motherly and 
conscientious women delight to give to the young and 
growing thing, there are one or two simple rules of mental 
hygiene which can also be practiced successfully in the 
Classroom. To keep the child at the top pitch of health 
his mind must be free of needless worries, acting as poisons, 
and he must be given an opportunity to benefit by “the 
stimulus of success.”” Nothing we can do for him will be 
of much use if we keep him discouraged and downhearted. 
The slowest and stupidest pupils, some time during the day, 
must have an opportunity to shine in something, and be 
praised and ‘encouraged for it. Even if you cannot say 
any more than, “Raymond fries so hard; I am proud of his 
effort,” or “No little girl could si any straighter than Rose 
does,” do say those things. Cultivate every little bit of a 
thing that the subnormal child can do well, just for the 
sake of the tonic effect upon him of his little success. It 
is a question —I believe never fully decided — whether 
success in one line can carry over, or overflow, into other 
branches, but in actual practice it does seem to me that 
there is reason to think it may. It has been proved beyond 
a doubt that discouragement and worry are poisons, and 
act as such on the physical being. So we must aim for a 
bright, hopeful, happy atmosphere in our classes if we wish 
to help our children keep well. A sort of joyous anticipation 
may be cultivated without much effort — the kind of thing 
that we remember as so potent in our own young days, and 
dependent on such trifling suggestions. For example: 

“To-morrow we shall begin to read in our red books!” 

“Just think, in a few days we shall be using pens to write 
with, just like the big people!” 

“ All the good papers to-day may be sent up to the office — 
a very careful boy or girl may carry them all up.” 

“T think we are all ready for a new story now — won’t it 
be fun?” 

“Did you realize, children, that it is only two weeks now 
until Christmas? Won’t we have a fine time then?” 

That sort of thing takes little time or effort, and helps to 
make the youngsters “like to go to school.” 

Of course we have all seen it overdone, the result being 
what some irreverent persons call “ Pollyanna stuff,” which: 
is so evidently forced that it doesn’t deceive anyone. 

Fortunately most of us have a saving sense of the ridicu- 
lous, in operation most of the time, and the number of 
teachers who “take themselves too seriously” is lessening 
all the while, even while our work never in all history 
seemed so serious, so vital, so important. And our share 
in the great public health movement toward “sound minds 
in sound bodies” is not only very important, but tremen-. 
dously interesting. 
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Subjects Taught While Working It Out 


Measurement, paper cutting, painting, planting, con- 
servation, study of soil and how to improve it when not 
rich enough. Making garden tools. Learning the use of 
molding, sewing, study of birds and insects. 


Procedure 


First measuring the sand-table. Deciding upon a flower 
garden first, because the children were immature and 
several subnormals were in the class. 

The bright colors appealed to them, so they eagerly set 
to work at cutting out the crocus full size, as this was the 
first flower that came. After dissecting the flower and 
learning stem and leaf, the next day was the painting lesson. 
The third day the children were allowed to reduce the size, 
both in painting and in cutting, to plant in their little 
gardens. Result — marvelous enthusiasm. Before plant- 
ing we had a wonderful study of soil, as many of the children 
had each a flower garden at home. This brought up the 
subject of garden tools. The boys made hoes, rakes and 
spades, and at the suggestion of one of the subnormals a 
trowel was made for the lady to use. These were all made 
of gray tag paper. After crocuses came jonquils, tulips, 
fleur-de-lis and calla lilies. Each was studied and cut from 
colored paper and made full size. A painting lesson fol- 
lowed each paper cutting, then the flowers were reduced in 
size. After each lesson a language lesson was given. 
They were told to write three sentences, telling what they 
had learned. These leaflets were kept by the teacher until 
the entire flower and vegetable gardens were finished; then 
they were made into books, the backs of which were deco- 
rated with silhouettes in paper on one side and painting on 
the other. 

In laying off the garden they decided to have round 
flower beds on either side of the walk leading to the front 
gate; also, long, narrow beds on each side of the walk and 
along by the side fences. In the beds by the fences they 
planted crocuses; in the circular beds were put red, yellow 
and spotted tulips and jonquils. Around the house founda- 
tions were put calla lilies and flags. 


An Inside Spring Garden 


M. B. Hollingsworth 





The lilies were made at Easter. 

Teacher made a house for Mr. and Mrs. Mann to live in, 
as Mrs. Mann had to take care of the flowers and Mr. Mann 
the vegetable garden, which was planted in the back yard. 
There was a call for a tree to make the garden more attrac- 
tive. Teacher donated a tiny Jerusalem cherry tree. As 
apples were desired, apple blossoms were made by cutting 
tiny scraps of white paper and showering them on the 
branches, giving the effect of the tree in bloom. Large 
apples were molded, then tiny ones about the size of a hazel 
nut; even little twigs were brought in for little stems. 
These little red plasticine apples were duly conserved in 
the cellar. Later on, the children decided they would like 
a peach tree in bloom, so the white blossoms were removed 
and pink ones substituted. Mr. and Mrs. Mann were 
molded on clothespins. The girls made overalls for Mr. 
Mann and a checked gingham apron and pink sunbonnet 
for Mr. Mana, who held the trowel. 

The class decided to have some birds in their garden, as 
they had been studying them. Bird houses were first made 
the requiréd size, then reduced so as to be ia proportion 
to the little garden. Birds wefe cut and painted the full 
size, then reduced to one and one-half inch size. They 
selected Mr. Mann, as he was the first to come. In their 
music lessons they were taught the robin’s note and were 
able to write the music on the blackboard. As a class 
exercise the boys whistled the note while the girls sang it. 
Bird sticks were made, both robin and bluebird, and put 
among the flowers; in the mouth of the robin was a tiny 
music scroll with the note (made by one of the children 
who was particularly deft with her fingers.) 

The children explained that it is necessary to coax the 
birds into the garden, for they eat many worms and insects 
that would kill the flowers. A lesson on insects followed 
this discussion. 

There was no foundation for the house the teacher had 
given, and as these children were too small for concrete 
work, Grade 6B boys were called in to make it. The 
cellar finished and the house adjusted upon it, it was 
found that there must be three steps at the door and a long 
walk to the front gate. gThese were also made of concrete. 
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Primary Education for May, 1920 


Lessons in number were nicely brought out by the number 
of windows in the house, number of inches in the length 
and breadth of the house, etc. 

Finding that the house was 8 by 10 inches, and the cellar 
10 by 10, a subnormal worked out the fact with the ruler 
that a porch would have to be made to fill in the gap; it 
should be 2 inches by 10 inches long. This boy, the only 
one old enough to go to shop for wood work, made a most 
complete little porch with pillars and railing. On the porch 
were put miniature rocking-chairs and a molded straight 
chair (gray tag paper). 

As Mrs. Mann could not have chickens, because of the 
flowers, she was given a cat (molded). Mr. Mann was 
supplied with a dog. These were allowed to play on the 
steps. As all birds like to be clean, like nice children, one 
of the children molded a birdsbath. The flower garden 
completed, the real object of the scheme, the vegetable 
garden, came in its natural order. Clean-up day 
dawned just then, so Mr. Mann had to pick up all sticks. 
stones and debris, and put them into the garbage can 
marked “Dry Garbage.” Mrs. Mann was told that all 
coffee-grounds and wet garbage should be put into the can 
marked ‘‘Wet Garbage.” ‘These cans stood at the back 
gate. A fairy (teacher) had put artificial moss in the front 
yard between the flower beds and a little of it close to the 
back of the house. It looked like close cut grass. The 
rest of the yard was laid off im five oblong beds with paths 
between. A pupil who had a really truly garden brought 
aradish. This was used for a painting lesson, first natural 
size, then reduced size; also in a paper cutting lesson, 
large and small, a most excellent imitation. The tops were 
studied in the school garden and reproduced in the same 
shade. From this same boy the class learned how far 
apart they should be planted to thrive. The bed, when 
finished, was quite a success. Next came the lettuce bed, 
the color selected from many greens. A head was taken 
to pieces so each child could study the shape of the leaf. 


A Bird 


All the birds have come again, 
Come with joyous singing. 
Through the meadows and the woods 
Hear their voices ringing. 

How welcome these singers are! What a pleasure it is 
to see and hear them after the cold, dreary winter days! 

The children are keeping a bird calendar. Will they not 
be interested in making a booklet or a poster portraying 
the simple classification of birds? For instance, if they are 
making a booklet, let one page be devoted to perches. 
Have the children find pictures of all perches common to 
the locality in which they live. Paste these in the booklet 
and print or write the name of the bird beneath each 
picture. Another page can be devoted to scratchers and 
a third to swimmers. This will prove of interest and value 
to the children. 

If space in the booklet permits, let the fourth pictorial 
chapter be devoted to the little trades-people. Is not the 
swallow a mason? Pastea picture of this bird and a picture 
of its nest in the booklet. Write below these pictures, 
“The mason.” 

Deal with the oriole in a like manner, for we must not 
forget the weaver of the bird kingdom. And leave space 
enough for the woodpecker and its nest. Is it not the 
carpenter? The children will feel a keener interest in these 
birds after this study. 

Another interesting phase of this study of birds would be, 
“Our Bird Allies.” Do they not help us to fight the insect 
enemies? Swallows, orioles, nuthatches, chickadees, robins, 
pewees, woodpeckers, wrens, bluebirds and others deserve 








It was reproduced exactly, then mounted on slips.of gray 
tag and sunk into the ground in rows, making a lovely bed. 

Potatoes were next undertaken, first molded large, then 
small, then painted. The small ones were put into the 
cellar for winter use. Another trip to the garden to study 
the leaf of the potato. Result — an almost exact imitation 
in miniature was cut and inserted in the sand the proper 
number of inches apart. The onion tops were made on 
long slender sticks the children had used for years, some- 
thing like Jack-straws. They were wrapped closely with 
green paper, pasted securely. They looked, when finished, 
like onions. The final triumph was the cabbage. A head 
was brought from the grocery, taken to pieces, and the 
discovery made that all the leaves were not green like the 
outside. Blank paper was called for, the proper size de- 
cided upon, and raw cotton made into a ball for the heart. 
The first row of leaves around this, pure white, the next 
row, with a tiny stroke of green, painted in green veins, the 
next a little more green and finally the pure blue-green on 
the outside. These were set in rows, so they could grow 
well, not too close. And so the Spring Garden was com- 
pleted, and a prouder or more enthusiastic lot of little folk 
could not be found anywhere. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mann lived in this house, so of course, 
when they were not busy in the garden, they must have 
things comfortable. All went to work to weave a rug 
for the big room; the most successful one was made by 
another subnormal; it was woven on a loom with brown 
wool and there was a yellow border at each end. Then a 
center table, upon which was a circular cover, decorated im 
water color by one of the girls, was made. Three straight 
chairs, one big arm chair and a rocker completed the 
furniture. These children could make other furniture, but 
as there was but one room (the house being an inverted 
box) all that was needed could go into the one room. 

This project (the Spring Garden) took six weeks to 
work out, but it certainly paid. 


Booklet 


Dixon 


our love and protection. This study will cause the thought- 
less boy to discard his bean-shooter. 

The National School Service of March 15, 1919, has two 
selections which the children will enjoy reading. One is, « 
“The Garden That Jack Made.” It reads: 


This is the garden that Jack made. 

These are the cabbage and corn and beets, 
And big potatoes, both whites and sweets, 
That grew in the garden that Jack made. 


These are the caterpillars and slugs, 

The beetles and aphids and other bugs, 

That ate the cabbage and corn and beets, 
And bit the potatoes, both whites and sweets, 
That grew in the garden that Jack made. 


These are the nuthatches and chickadees , 
Black and white woodpeckers, gray pewees, 
Swallows and cuckoos and orioles, 

The clumsy brown toads and the funny moles, 
That caught the caterpillars and slugs, 
Beetles and aphids and other bugs, 

That ate the cabbage and corn and beets, 
And bit the potatoes, both whites and sweets, 
That grew in the garden that Jack made, 


This one will appeal strongly to the boys. It is called, 
“The Garden Ace.” 


The chimney swift is the garden ace 
Darting and sweeping from place to place, 
The garden foes that he fights from the skies 


(Continued on page 326) 
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Primary Education for May, 1920 


A Project in Fourth Grade English 


A Composite Play, Written by the Fourth Grade of the Western Kentucky Normal School, 
under the Direction of Miss Minnie Bourland 


Training School bring out a copy of Normal 
Heights, the quarterly publication of the Normal 
School. Each grade was asked to contribute some- 


A REQUEST came from headquarters that the 


thing. 

Grade IV had been divided into play groups, and during 
the recreation periods had been entertaining each other 
with “made up” plays, based on their literature and history. 
Their success had given them confidence; therefore they 
unanimously voted to write a play. 

It took two periods of lively class discussion to agree upon 
a subject. Literature for the past month had included 
Greek Mythology and Animal Stories. The industrial 
work had centered about Home Gardening and Everyday 
Civics. All these suggested themes, but the “Wrongs of 
Animals” made the strongest and most definite appeal, so 
the children eagerly seized the opportunity to speak in their 
defense. 

There was much valuable socialized work in deciding 
upon the exact title, big parts, or the acts and scenes, and 
much searching through English texts and readers for the 
most approved forms in dramatization. 

The collecting of facts and data from their own experience, 
observations and readings was the next problem. 

The teacher’s first assignment was: “Think of the 
animals you have seen abused and be ready to tell the class. 
Think it through carefully in strong complete sentences, 
that it may be interesting.” These reports were continued 
for several days as “Oral English.” They became so full 
of their subject that the writing which followed seemed a 
spontaneous outburst. 

This assignment naturally followed: “Think of one of 
these over-loaded horses you have seen or heard described; 
also a cruel thoughtless man driving him up the steepest part 
of College Street when it isicy. Write it as a play and be 
ready to read and act it for the class.” 

Imagine the mass of chaotic material presented! The 
children saw at once the necessity for selecting, eliminating 
and organizing. 

The papers were collected by the teacher and the best 
returned to the writers to be read and acted for the class. 
The children were to act as censors and judges in deciding 
upon matter good enough to be used. They were to be 
ready to tell what they liked best about each and why they 
liked it. They were encouraged to listen for clever original 
expressions as well as bright ideas. 

In the meantime the teacher had gone through all papers 
and had discovered here and there strong points in other 
contributions. The relative merits of all were discussed 
and one chosen as a basis. The best of this was retained. 
Choice words, phrases and sentences from others were 
tested and fitted and the whole refined and polished where 
necessary. It was then written on the board by the teacher 
and copied with great care by every childin a book provided 
for the purpose. 

Similarly the remainder of the play was developed. It 
was indeed a composite piece of work, for every child was 
drawn into it. 

As it grew, student observers often expressed a desire to 
see it all played. The demand was so great that it was 
decided to present it at the Summer School Session. 
Thus the aim became twofold and the motivation 
intensified. 

The origina] title was discarded as weak and tame and 


the bey pretentious one worked out as the final “master 
ou . 





“We will stand it no longer, we will rebel!” 


Sorrows and Horrors of 


Feathers and Fur 


TIME 
The year nineteen hundred and seventeen 


PLACE 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


CHARACTERS 
Maw, driving horse 
Gr ts, stealing robin’s nest 
NEGRO, cook, abusing cat 
Boys, shooting at squirrel 
Ow1, president of the conference 


Pic, secretary 
Horse Mockinc Brrp 
Cow BLUE JAY 
SHEEP PARROT 
GoaT Dove 
Doc CANARY 
Cat Crow 
SQUIRREL CARDINAL 
RABBIT ROOSTER 
OTHERS 
ACT I 


Their Wrongs Shown 
SceNE I — On Upper College Street 
(Man appears beating horse up the icy hill.) 


Man Get up, there, youlazy brute! Youare not pulling 
enough to move an ant’s hill. Why do you think I fedjyou 
that whole ear of corn this morning? Yes, and nearly a 
whole handful of hay! Get up, I say! (Beating him 
cruelly.) What do I care if the hill is slippery? A loose 
shoe, eh! Well, I can’t have you shod more than once a 
year, that’s certain! Now, stumble, you clumsy saw- 
dust head! You’ve got to pull this load! What do I care 
if it is too heavy? (As he lays on blows, the horse struggles 
desperately and falls.) 


(CurTAIN) 
Scene II — Training School Wood 
(Three girls appear, skipping down path.) 
Jane Oh, girls, see that robin’s nest! Isn’t it a beauty 
for our collection? (Climbs up and pulls nest down.) 


Nora But what will the robin do? 
Nell Let her build another. 
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All Here she comes! Let’s hide and see how surprised 
she will be. Ha, ha, ha! (Hide behind bushes.) 


(CurTAn) 
ScENE III — On back porch of a residence on State Street 
(Negro servant appears with mop and water.) 


Servant Work, work, work! It’s nothing but cook and 
mop all day. I wish this old mop would break) (Starved 
looking cat comes creeping up feebly.) Here you come for 
something to eat! Did I come here to cook for cats? I’ll 
leave this place before I give you a crumb. Scat, scat! 

"(Chases her angrily, throws mop at her and resumes work.) 

(Faint mews of kittens are heard.) Well, good-night! If 
you haven’t brought your kittens! Do you think I’ll feed 
your whole family? I’ll just show you! (Throws mop at 
kittens.) Get to the alley where you belong, you horrid 
brutes! (Throws water after them.) 


(CurTAIN) 
ScENE II — On Chestnut Street 
(Boys going home from school see squirrel.) 


Dick Ha, ha, ha! He’s eating a nut. He seems to 
think we raise nuts just for him. 

Jack Yes, and what he don’t eat he tries to hide. He 
don’t get away with them, though, for I dig them up. 

Dick Just see him sitting there like a king. Let’s see 
if we can knock the nut out of his mouth with this sling. 

Jack He'll be lying low, like the Kaiser, before I get 
through with him. (Shoots.) 


ACT II 
The Conference 
4,5CENE — At8 p.m. ona dark night. In Covington Woods) 


4 

(Animals and birds are assembled in a conference to rebel 
against Man. The Owl presides as president and the Pig is 
secretary. All are talking excitedly in animal language.) 


President (rapping on table with a large hammer) Order! 
Order, attention! Know ye not that the time draws near 
when this secret meeting must close? The rascal Man 
may be lurking around here now. (Noises of anger.) 
Who, who, who is that talking? 

Parrot Polly wants a cracker! 

Rooster Why didn’t Polly bring lunch withher? (Laughs.) 

President Make a note of that, Secretary Pig. (Pig 
writes with loud scratching.) You all know too well why 
we have met here this dark night. 

Horse, Goat and Cow That we do! To rebel against 
Man. We want our rights! 

All Yes, our rights we will have! 

President Mr. Sheep, let us hear from you first. 

Sheep (wabking forward stiffly) I was once a happy ani- 
mal. While feasting on a big ranch in Texas, there came a 
lasso. Whiz! I was choked; jerked down and dragged 
to a horrid cattle train. (Groans) For five long days and 
nights I was wedged between flocks of other miserablesheep. 
Faint and starved, I was dumped into a field as barren as a 
desert. (Creaking noise as he starts to his seat) Do you 
wonder that my joints creak as I walk? 

President Owl Bring the oil can, quick! 

Parrot Help, mamma, help! Where’s the oil can? 

President Order! We will hear from our feathered belle, 
Miss Pet Canary. 

Canary (fluttering to front with a ragged wing) My little 
looks like an angel, but, friends, she is far from it. 
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Look at my wing! (Awful groans of sympathy) What do 
you think she did? 

Owl Dr. Crow, see what ails our little pet. 

Crow (examining wing) Aw, caw! What means this? 
A missing feather! 

Canary Yes, and Flossie’s doll is wearing it on her hat 
now! (Loud exclamations of horror) And that is not all! 
Not one drop of water or a fresh seed have I had to-day. 
How I long for a bath! 

Parrot Oh, my happy heart! No bath! 

Pd Ugh, my dirty cage! It makes me sick to think 
of it. 


(Cardinal and Blue-ay rush to her and fan her as she faints.) 


President Now, let our college chum, Mr. B. Goat, please 
step forward. 

Mr. B. Goat (coming forward, pulling his whiskers and 
fixing his eye-glasses) Ba-a-a-a! That biped Man says I 
like to eat tin cans! Dirty paper and any kind of junk! 
He is as crazy as he looks. I like a good meal of hay and 
corn as well as you, Mr. Horse, but do I get it? 

Crow Aw,caw, naw! I like corn, too, but do I get it? 
Let me but taste a grain and a frightful scarecrow jumps 
at me. 

Goat I willrebel! I will stand it no longer! 

Owl Mr. Horse, let us hear your complaints now. 


(Horse limps to front, stumbles and almost falls.) 


Owl Mr. Goat, do help Mr. Horse and hold him while 
he speaks. 

Horse My friends in feathers and fur, behold ‘me! 
Do you wonder that I am here to rebel against that biped 
Man? See these stripes! See these scars! (Loud cries of 
anger) Hear those shoes? (Shakes foot) Could you get 
out of a tin Lizzie’s way with a dangling shoe like that? 

All No, never! Down with the biped Man! 

Horse Do you know what I had for breakfast? 

Parrot A cracker? 

Mocking-bird A grubworm? 

Horse No; only a handful of hay with thorns in{it! 
See my torn tongue. (Hangs tongue limply) I can hardly 
speak. (Gasps in pain) 

Owl Miss Cow, please bring Mr. Horse some water. 

Parrot Polly wants a drink, too. 

Pig If you don’t keep quiet, out you go. 

Mocking-bird If Polly goes, I go too. 

President Who, who, who! Who is next? 

Pig Lady Dove is next on our program. 

President Yes, we have long heard the sad moans of 
Sister Dove. Tell us your troubles and let. us mourn with 
you. (Dove hops forward with head under wing) Peter 
Rabbit and Captain Bunny, can’t you see she needs help? 

Dove (sobbing) My tragic tale is short. Do you know 
of the horrors of the sling-shot? 

All Alas, only too well! 

Dove Because of this cruel weapon my pretty nest lies 
in ruins, my babies are dead and I am‘left alone, too sad 
ever to sing again. (Totters moaning to seat) 

All Revenge! We will not be treated thus! 

President Professor Dog, what have you to say? 

Dog (limps forward, dragging a broken leg, barking with 
pain) Can I ever romp and be happy again? When 
Morgan gets his leg broken, the doctor sets it and everybody 
brings him ice cream and candy. Has this been set? 

All No, and it will not be! 

Dog You are right. I must drag around a useless leg 
the rest of my miserable life. (Is seized with violent fits of 
sneezing and coughing) How do you think I caught the 
“flu”? My house was split up into kindling and I had to 
sleep in the alley with a germy dog. Now hear me — 
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(Another fit: President and Secretary rush into the aisle, 
fri 
) eater Don’t give me the “flu.” Good-night! 

President Dr. Crow, examine Professor Dog. 

Crow (looking at tongue) Abad case. Bring a flu mask 
at once. 

President We must hurry. Let us hear from our valu- 
able friend, the cow. 

Cow (coming forward faintly) Look at my bones! Only 
my skin holds them to me. (Cat starts to examine bones) 
Don’t come near me. .They will stick you. 

Parrot Don’t stick me. Oh, for a coat of armor! 

President 1’m tired of your foolishness. Do give us a 
rest, Polly. ; 

Cow (resuming) Not one blade of grass or grain of bran 
have I had since yesterday. (Groans) They seem to forget 
that I will pay them back by not giving them milk. 

Rooster That’s right, get even. 

Cow Icansay no more. I am too weak. 

President We will now have a speech from one of our 
feathered friends. 


(Parrot and Rooster rush forward and speak at the same 
time.) 
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Both Ithought my time would never come! (AW laugh, 
while Parrot and Rooster stare and glare at each other.) 

Rooster Why are you here? 

Parrot The President called for feathers. See my pretty 
red and green feathers? 

Rooster Mine are Jonger than yours. 

Mocking-bird Mine are shorter than yours and cleaner, 
too. 

Parrot I got here first. 

Rooster Listen at that voice! You try to talk like that 
biped Man! (Parrot sticks out tongue at Rooster) It looks 
like his tongue, too. (Staring at Parrot and starting at her.) 

Mocking-bird That’s right! Beat him up, Polly! 

Parrot Help! Help! Police! (Man appears suddenly, 
blowing a hunting horn. A panic follows: animals disappear 
with loud cries of fear. Man gazes around in amazement. 
Finding the Pig’s minutes he reads in snatches, laughing 
loudly.) 

Man (reading) ‘That biped Man.” “We will rebel.’ 
“Could you get out of a tin Lizzie’s way?” Ah, what have 
we here? An influenza attack. I guess I had better run 
too. There may be some flying germs around. 

Parrot (in the distance is heard to scream) What’s hap- 
pened now, Polly? 


Studies in Art Appreciation VIII 


C. Edward Newell 
Supervisor of Art and Handwork, Springfield, Mass. 


Woman Churning—Jean Francois Millet 


Suggestive Method of Study 


First read the picture for its story. What is the first 
thing—or the principal thing—you notice in the picture? 
What is the picture about? Or still another way is to give 
half the answer in the question. In Millet’s “Woman 
Churning,” it is the woman’s figure, not the cat, which is 
of prime importance, and to forestall the child, who is likely 
to point first to the pet, we may ask: What is this woman 
doing and what is the big object in front of her? Then 
must follow, of course, some elucidation of the process of 
butter making. Has any one here tried to churn? Does 
the work require much strength? Is the woman strong 
enough for her task? How can you tell? Observe the 
strong grip of the hands on the rod, the firm flesh of her 
large arms, her solid, well-poised figure. 

This woman is beautiful in that she is physically so well 
fitted to her task. “The beautiful is the fitting,” was one 
secret of Millet’s art theory. 

Then follow questions as to the setting: In what country 
do you suppose this woman lives? Is the room like one in 
your-home? What sort of flooring? What sort of ceiling? 
Look at the various objects and compare them with things 
familiar to you at home: the queer broom, the odd jug, 
the heavy earthern milk jars arranged on the shelf, the 
clumsy wooden shoes (sabots—sa bd’). Thus we lead up 
to the information that this scene is in Normandy where 
old-fashioned farming methods have been slow to yield to 
modern machinery. 

Next work out what is called the feeling of the picture: 
What sort of a woman is this? Young or old? Pretty or 
plain? Patient orcross? Cheerful or discontented? How 
can you tell that the woman is contented? By the ex- 
pression (smile) on her face. By the cat rubbing against 
her. The fact that the cat’s attitude and expression so 
wonderfully duplicate ahd interpret the woman’s cheerful 
mood is a point worth dwelling upon a bit. 

Are there any other animals in the picture? The hen 
in the doorway. A woman and cow across the yard. 
What is the hen doing? Walking about and always in- 


quisitive. What is the woman doing? Milking the cow. 
Do you think it is early morning or evening? Sum this 
up that every figure is in motion, that the two women are 
doing something useful, and everybody is happy. ‘Health 
and work make for contentment.’’ 

Finally consider the structure of the picture: Hold 
the print upright, a little way off, and tell us how far you 
can see. Can you see beyond the room? Across the 
yard and into another building (cow-shed) and through 
the cow-shed window into space beyond. Does the roof 
of the shed completely close up the kitchen door? No; 
there is a narrow strip of sky seen above the roof. Would 
you like the picture better with the background all closed 
in, no open doorway, or with opening in the back? Why? 

“What shape is made by the central group of the picture? 
To answer this question, direct the pupil’s pencil to the 
top of the woman’s cap, draw the pencil down thr right side 
of churn to the base. Then indicate the line of the left 
side, from the top of the cap to the cat’s extended paw. Of 
course the pencil should not be allowed to mark the print 
but should be held just above the surface. Repeating this 
shape on the blackboard we see a tall isosceles triangle or 
pyramidal form. Now trace the converging lines of the 
floor tiling and show that they are parallel with the inclosing 
lines of your diagram. Note that the broom handle is a 
continuation of one of the oblique tile lines.”’ 

Unity or the placing of interest in a definite center in 
pictures is sometimes accomplished by placing the most 
interesting figure or group very near the center of the 
picture; sometimes by making it larger than other things; 
sometimes by placing it near the observer; sometimes by 
making it very clear and distinct; sometimes by making 
the lines of the composition to lead to the most interesting 
part of the picture. In this picture unity is brought about 
through the emphasis of the principal figure by placing it 
near the center of the picture, making it large and clear 
while other details are less distinct, and by arranging the 
lines of the composition in such a manner as to lead one’s 
eye to this definite center. 
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Woman Churning Millet 


The Story of the Picture 


When the artist, Millet, was a boy he lived in the country 
where nearly all of the people knew how to churn and make 
their own butter. At the end of the rod inside the churn 
there were two pieces of wood fastened crosswise which 
work the cream into butter as the rod is moved up and 
down. The churn has a cover with a hole in the center 
for the handle and as the cream begins to thicken some of 
it works up the rod to the top of the churn. We can seee 
this in the picture. The cat would like some of this cream. 
A hen looks in at the open door, curious to know what she 
may eat. 

Butter has not always been used for the table as we now 
use it. Long ago, the Romans used it only as an ointment 


‘or in medicine. The people of India used it to heal the 


wounds of elephants. The Greeks knew very little about 
it and considered its odor very disagreeable. Plutarch 
tells us of a visit which a great Spartan lady paid to 
another, when one smelled so strongly of sweet ointment 
and the other of butter that they could not endure each 
other’s company. People in those days and some people 
to-day use olive oil in place of butter. 

“This, like all of Millet’s pictures, is a picture of work. 
The woman looks strong and capable, and willing to do 
each task as it comes to her. She is dressed like all the 
French peasants, a plain stout dress of dull light blue, 
apron, close cap and wooden shoes.” 


The Story of the Artist 


The artist who painted “Woman Churning” was named 
Jean Francois Millet (zhiin friin swa’ mé lé’)— 1814-1875. 
His parents both worked in the fields much of the time, so 
it was his old grandmother who virtually brought him up. 
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She had taught him his letters at home, and he could read 
and spell before he ever went to school. It was but a 
short walk to the village schoolhouse where little Jean 
studied. He was large for his age when he went to school 
and one of his first experiences was to have to fight the 
school bully. Millet was victor, but saddened because he 
was obliged to fight. 

Jean was such a good scholar that the village priest 
offered to teach him Latin. At home he found little to 
read except the Bible, which belonged to his grandmother. 
This book also contained the only pictures he had ever 
seen. He copied many of them. Some of Millet’s first 
pictures were drawn with chalk and charcoal on the walls 
of houses. As a boy he had to work in the fields with his 
father and he had little time to spend on his drawings or 
his studies. At eighteen he drew upon a wall with charcoal 
a picture of an old man bent overacane. This picture was 
such a good likeness as to please all who saw it. It was 
then decided to let the boy study art. After two years 
Millet’s father died and he was obliged to return to the 
farm. The village people raised money and sent him back 
again to study painting in Paris. 

Artists of the day did not seem to appreciate Millet’s 
work. They even were so rude as to make fun of it. In 
course of time they learned that his art had a message 
unlike that of any other artist. During the last ten years 
of his life he was well paid for his pictures, and for the first 
time in his life in comfortable circumstances, honored by 
the French people. 

“Millet is, however, neither a discouraged nor a sad man. 
He is a laborer who is attached to his field, plows it, sows 
it, and reaps it. Art is his field. Life is his inspiration. 
He loves nature with the whole force of his being—and 
when, before a drawing by Millet, we stand aghast at the 
roughness of his hand, at the unusualness of the subject, 
at the unexpectedness of the composition, just let time do 
its work. Let us, like the artist himself, look at the country- 
side, the woods, and the sky; let us forget for a moment 
our traditions and our conventionalities, and we shall 
breathe the same vivifying air which animated Millet, 
and he who understands him will say, ‘Here is a painter 
who gives the humble his rightful place, a poet that exalts 
ignored greatness, a good man who encourages and consoles.’” 


Teachers Suffer Most 


Among those employees who suffer most acutely have 
been the teachers in our schools. Their situation in many 
parts of the country has become deplorable. Thousands 
of them, trained in their profession, with a high and honor- 
able pride in it, have been literally forced to leave it, and 
to resign what has been their hope, not of wealth, but of 
loyal service in building the foundation of knowledge and 
character upon which our national strength must rest- 
In consequence, there is everywhere a shortage of teachers. 
An inquiry made by the Bureau of Education showed that 
in January, 1920, more than 18,000 teachers’ positions in 
the public schools of the country were then vacant because 
the teachers to fill them could not be had. Over 42,000 
positions are filled, in order that they may be filled at all, 
by teachers whose qualifications are below the minimum 
standard of requirement in the several states. It is the 
estimate of the Commissioner of Education that more than 
300,000 of the 650,000 school teachers of the country are 
to-day “below any reasonable minimum standard of quali- 
fications.” Many of those who remain in our schools 
receive less pay than common laborers, despite the long 
years of preparation for their profession that they have 
undertaken. This situation is a national menace. It is 
useless to talk of Americanization and of the diminution of 
illiteracy and other national educational problems, unless 
it is faced at once.— Report of the Industrial Conference 
called by the President 
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To be cut out of wood and colored. 


Primary Writing Taught Incidentally but Not 
Accidentally 


Letheld Hahn 
Kindergarten Primary Critic, State Normal School, Bemidji, Minn. 


recent years, we have ceased to take valuable time 

in an already over-crowded program for a daily 

writing lesson. The days of the formal push-pull- 
tlide-swing type of writing lesson for little children have 
passed. Instead, the children learn to write through 
writing voluntarily in carrying on some project in school 
work. If the child feels the need of some expression in 
writing to carry on his chosen plan, he is as concentrated 
on the task at hand as if he were making a kite or a fire 
wagon for his play. His manner of procedure is very apt 
to be unlike that of his neighbor, but equally as effective. 
He is able to work out his writing problem alone — to 
“teach himself,” if you please. 

If experimentation is valuable in the handling of other 
tools of expression, why not in writing? Nevertheless 
there must be some organization of the opportunities for 
learning to write and some checking of results in order to 
make progress and prevent wrong habits from being 
formed. 

Perhaps a few ——— may be helpful. 

1 An early need felt by the child is to write his name. 
It has been found helpful to have children’s names written 
large on the blackboard above the eyes of the children to 
mark the places to which they may come at any time. 
At first, an oblique line leaning a little to the right between 
the names will help to get good position and good slant to 
the writing when teacher is occupied with another group. 

2. Many children, especially early in the year, write for 


I: accordance with our changed ideals in education in 


the sheer physical pleasure of writing. To these, sugges- 
tions on the board as to what to write will prove helpful. 
If we believe in raising the ideals of a child by surrounding 
him with good pictures, good music, good books, why not 
good writing also? Children will be encouraged to write 
if the words they need are called to their attention. There 
is always a best time for learning a thing. It is the teacher’s 
part to suggest if the child does not take the initiative. 
For example, on the first snowy day the teacher may have 
the sentence, “See the snow!” on the board and call 
attention to it. 

3 Take time early in the year to show the children the 
mechanical processes necessary for good writing. Perhaps 
talk to the group as a-whole quite informally. Children 
are sensible and readily respond to being treated as thinking 
beings. The trouble with so much of our teaching has been 
that we have “taught children as things.” Group dis- 
cussions about writing difficulties are necessary in this type 
of work. Children will readily appreciate that if they 
stand with the left side facing the board, about a foot from 
the board and push their words over, the letters will be 
better formed. They must know how to hold the crayon — 
perhaps tell them to make a roof over the crayon with the 
fingers, leaving only the point out. Use half pieces to avoid 
squeaking of crayon. Care must be taken to explain how 
the letters a, g, d, etc., go over the hill and then back again. 
Loop letters, as, 1, k, etc., we may say, swing over like a 
jumping rope. 

Tracing over the teacher’s writing on the board is 
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helpful at first, provided the child is shown where to start 
and how to proceed. An objection often made is that 
children will begin at the wrong end of the word. This, too, 
can be overcome by a group discussion about reading from 
left to right in books, etc., then also in writing words. 
Often a cross or dot at the exact starting point is helpful. 
Tracing holds but a small place in the acquisition of writing 
skill. Only in the beginning is it profitable. As soon as 
the child can produce the form by looking at the copy he 
should do so. Soon his memory and skill in forming letters 
will lead to new combinations. 

In the records of an experiment conducted in our primary 
room in which the children were at liberty to choose their 
work, the following writing choices were made through the 
year. 


1 The children’s first need was to write their names so 
they could label] their work. This led to writing each 
other’s names later on. Also names of fathers, mothers, 
streets, etc. 

2 Children often made labels for articles in the room, as 
“chair,” “piano,” “bookcase.” 

3 In dramatizing a story one day, the characters were 
so numerous the children were unable to follow the story. 
One child suggested writing the names of the characters and 
pinning them on. 

4 In November the first need for party invitations arose. 
The children wrote, “Come to our party.” Each child 
addressed the envelope to his mother. By the December 
party, the children were able to write mothers telling what 
each child was to furnish for refreshments. Much practice 
on the blackboard was necessary. 


5 Children wrote the names of toys they wanted Santa 
to bring. We put the simple letters in a Santa mail box. 
After Christmas the children wrote on the board what 
Santa brought them. 

6 It was not until January that the class of most un- 
developed six-years-olds began to write. Several of the 
group had mastered as much as the others by June. 

7 Writing progressed naturally through large free swing 
to ruled paper. In February one of the older boys ruled 
his paper. The teacher then provided ruled paper for those 
who wanted it. 

8 Valentines presented many writing problems, as: 


“T love you.” 
“Be my valentine.” 


9 Many notes of thanks were written for gifts and in- 
vitations. The gift of a canary bird called for a note 
saying, “Come and see our canary bird. We call him 
Caruso.” The new work bench made by the Manual 
Training Department called for a note as follows: “We 
thank you for our work bench. We will tell you some day 
what we have made on it.” 

10 By the last of March the children had gained enough 
skill to be able to write letters, commands for others to 
follow, and simple riddles. Children often write notes to 
visitors in the room explaining something -of interest. 
One boy wrote to the principal asking about health 
charts. 

11 By the end of the year every child had a reasonable 
skill in writing gained through his own efforts with teacher 
as guide and helper. 


Primary Geography in the Schoolroom 


F. G. Sanders 


Point to the North. 
Point to the South. 
Point to the East. 
Point to the West. 
Mary walk to west side of room. 
Tom walk to east side of room. 
Ned walk to north side of room. 
Ann walk to south side of room. 
West change with south. 
10 North change with east. 
11 East change with west. 
12 South change with north. 
13 Point with right hand to north and with the left hand 
to the east. 
14 Point with right hand to east and left hand to west. 
15 Point to northeast corner. 
16 Point to northwest corner. 
17 Point to southeast corner. 
18 Point to southwest corner. 
19 Mary, walk to northeast corner. 
20 Ned, walk to southwest corner. 
21 Jane, walk to northwest corner. 
22 Tom walk to southeast corner. 
23 Northeast change with southeast. 
24 Northwest change with southwest. 


ODWomnNowuklwondse 


Draw map of schoolroom on board; tell children that 
map is just picture of a place. Tell that on a map: 
Top of a map is the north. 
Bottom of a map is the south. 
Right hand of a map is the east. 
Left hand of a map is the west. 


25 Point to north of map. 
26 Point to south of map. 


27 Point to west of map. 

28 Point to east of map. 

29 On which side of room is teacher’s desk? 
30 Mark on map where teacher sits. 

31 Mark where Mary sits. 

32 Mark where Tom sits. 


Take a few minutes and let children come up and mark 
where they siton map. This will make them familiar with 
placing positions of objects on any map. 


Children draw on books map of schoolroom. §Place 
in it right number of desks and the desk of teacher. 


Draw a map of school and part of the surrounding 
neighborhood. 


33 What street is our schoo] on? 

34 What street is first one east of school? 

35 What street is first one south of school? 

36 What direction would you walk to get to Pine Street? 

37 What direction would you walk to get to Oak Street? 

38 What building is on the corner of Oak and First 
Streets? 

39 What direction would you walk to get to bank from 
school? 


Children draw map of school and schoolyard and streets 
near. 


Put in bank. 

Put in church. 

Put in flag-pole in schoolyard. 
Where does sun rise? 

Where does sun set? 
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45 What part of yard does sun shine on in morning? 
46 What part of yard does sun shine on in afternoon. 
47 Name rooms of school that are on west side of 


building. 

48 Name rooms of school that are on east side of 
building. 

49 Name rooms of school that are on south side of 
building. 


50 Name rooms of school that are on north side of 
building. 
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Take class to school grounds. 


51 Tom go to west fence. 

52 Mary go to east fence. 

53 Fred go to north fence. 
54 Jane go to south fence. 
55 West change with east. 
56 South change with north. 
57 East change with south. 
58 North change with south. 
59 Class face east. 

60 Class face west. 

61 Class face north. 

62 Class face south. 

63 Face where sun rises. 

64 Face wheré sun sets. 

65 Which fence is flag-pole nearest? 


Draw map of city and part of surrounding country. 


66 What city do you live ix? 

67 What is a city? 

68 What water is near our city? 

69 What direction would we walk to get to river? 

70 What direction would we walk to get to lake? 

71 What isa river? 

72 What is a lake? 

73 What is the difference between a river and a lake? 
74 What is east of our city? 
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What is west of our city? 
What is north of our city? 

What is south of our city? 

Draw map of city and country around. 
Place in two bodies of water. 

Mark any building you know of on river. 
Where does our drinking water come from? 
What fish do we get from lake? 

What fish do we get from river? 

Does river run into lake? Why does it? 
Which is deepest, lake or river? 

What birds live near lake? 

What do they feed on? 

Did you ever see freight boats on lake? 
Where do they go? 

What do they carry? 

What do they bring back? 

Is there a lighthouse on lake? 

What is it for? 

Do the boats run all winter? 

What direction do boats go from your city? 
What other city is on lake? 

Where did your picnic go to? 

Did you go by rail? What direction? 

Did you go by water? What direction? 
What country do you live in? 
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When the Fairies Dance 


Elizabeth Ellis Scantlebury 


Wherever do the fairies hide 
Through all the livelong day? 

My grandma says ‘tis only when 
The moon shines that they play. 











Then they come dancing down its beams, 
* All shod in silver shoon,” 

With little elfin men in gray 
A-piping them a tune. 








But when the fairies hasten home, 
Before the peep o’ dawn, 

Their lacy cloaks they often lose — 
I’ll find them on the lawn. 












And if they’re very, very late 
I’ll surely see the sign — 

Their pretty skirts will hang upon 
The morning-glory vine. 








But I would rather see them dance; 
I think sometime I’ll hide 

And watch all night — but, O dear me! 
The dark’s so big outside! 
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Popular Ballad Studies for Grade IV 


Laura F. Kready 
Part II 


The Wee, 


Teacher When you were in the second grade you learned 
the poet’s ballad, “The Fairies,” by William Allingham, 
didn’t you? To-day we are going to study another fairy 
ballad, but it is a popular ballad, a ballad of the people. 
It is old; the date of this is 1776 and it is found among the 
Scottish songs. Some of the words are old, more like 
Anglo-Saxon, but we can easily understand what they mean. 
I will try to read distinctly. See if you can tell me what 
the ballad tells, what its story is about and who the Wee 
Wee Man was. 

(Teacher reads “The Wee Wee Man”’ as given in “ Eng- 
lish and Scottish Popular Ballads,’’ No. 38, p. 66, Cambridge 
Edition, edited from the collection of F. J. Child by Helen 
Sargent and George L. Kittredge. Permission for its use 
here is given by courtesy of the publishers, Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Children are given a typed copy of the 
ballad.) 

The Wee Wee Man 


1 AsI was walking all alone, 
Between a water and a wa, 
And there I spy’d a wee wee man, 
And he was the least that ere I saw. 


2 His legs were scarce a shathmont’s length, 
And thick and thimber was his thigh; 
Between his brows there was a span, 
And between his shoulders there was three. 


3 He took up a meikle stane, 
And he flang’t as far as I could see; 
Though I had been a Wallace wight, 
I couldna liften ’t to my knee. 


4 “O wee wee man, but thou be strang! 
O tell me where thy dwelling be?” 
“My dwelling’s down at yon bonny bower; 
O will you go with me and see?”’ 


5 On we lap, and awa we rade, 
Till we came to yon bonny green; 
We lighted down for to bait our horse, 
And out there came a lady fine. 


4 Four and twenty at her back, 
And they were a’ clad out in green; 
Though the King of Scotland had been there, 
The warst o’ them might hae been his queen. 


7 On we lap, and awa we rade, 
Till we came to yon bonny ha, 
Whare the roof was o the beaten gould, 
And the floor was o the cristal a’. 


8 When we came to the stair-foot, 
Ladies were dancing, jimp and sma, 
But in the twinkling of an eye, 
My wee wee man was clean awa. 


Who was the Wee Wee Man? 

He was a fairy man, a man from fairyland. 

He was the King of the Fairies. 

Does the ballad say that he was? 

No, it just says that he was a man from fairyland. 


DARK 


Wee Man 


T.. Suppose we notice everything that is told about the 
Wee Wee Man. See if you remember. 

P. He was very, very small. 

P. His legs were short. 

T. “Scarce a shathmont’s length,” that is from the top 
of the extended thumb to the extremity of the palm, about 
six inches. 

P. He was stout. His thigh was thick and thimber. 

T. Thimber is “massive.” 

P. Between his brows was a space of nine inches, a span, 

T. Aspan is the stretch of the hand extended, from the 
thumb to the end of the little finger. I suppose it means 
to tell you that he was broad-browed. 

P. His shoulders were broad, there were three spans 
between them. 

T. This second stanza tells us how the fairy Man 
looked. Let us turn back to the beginning. The first 
stanza gives us a picture. Will you describe it for us? 

P. Some one was walking a]] alone by the seashore and 
there he spied a very little man, the smallest he had ever 
seen. 

T. “Between a water and a wa,” I suppose was between 
the water and a way or road that Jed down to the water. 
I think this was not the seashore but the shore of a river 
that wound at the foot of Scottish hills. 

Let us look now at Stanza 3. What does it mean to tell 
you of the Wee Wee Man? 

P. He was very strong, powerfully strong. 

T. Meikle means “much” or “great.”’ 
show he was strong? 

P. He threw a great stone as far as one could see. If 
the person watching had been as strong as a Wallace wight 
he couldn’t even have lifted the stone to his knee, much less 
have thrown it so far. 

T. A “Wallace wight” was a strong or mighty Wallace, 
a Scottish hero. The two people in the ballad must have 
been moving, for in the next stanza they meet and speak 

to each other. Let us have two pupils read Stanza 4 in 
dialogue. Suppose Mary and James read. 

P. (Mary) 

O wee wee man, but thou be strang! 
O tell me where thy dwelling be? 


How did he 


P. (James) 
“My dwelling’s down at yon bonny bower; 
O will you go with me and see?”’ 


T. What happened next? 

P. The Wee Wee Man must have had a horse. The 
Man who spoke to him got up with him and they rode away. 

T. Lap is “leaped” and awa is “away.” Rade is 
“rode.’’ What is bonny green? 

P. You often hear of the beautiful green mounds under 
which the fairy halls were. The grass there was a lighter 
and more tender green. People said the fairies danced on 
such places when they came out of the hills to dance on the 
green at nights. 

T. Atsuch a place they got down to fasten the Wee 
Wee Man’s horse. Then a fine Lady came out. Who do 
you think this Lady was? 

P. Maybe she was the fairy Queen and he was the King. 

T. Yes, I think so. She had twenty-four Ladies. 
What are we told about them? . 

P. They were dressed in green and they were¥all so 
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beautiful that the least beautiful was lovely enough to be 
the wife of the King of Scotland. 

T. Did the Man get taken into fairyland itself? 

P. He was just taken far enough to get a peep. He 
had to get up and ride again until they came to a fairy hall. 
The roof was made of gold and the floor was of crystal. 

T. All the descriptions of fairyland mention a profusion 
offjewels there. As there was no sun or moon or stars in 
fairyland their light came from diamonds and other precious 
stones in the ceiling. The carbuncle especially seemed to 
give light in place of the sun. 

How far was the Man taken? 

P. Just to the foot of the stairs in fairy hall. ‘Then in 
the twinkling of an eye the Wee Wee Man was seen no more. 
T. What did the man see in his peep into fairyland? 

P. He saw ladies dancing, jimp and small. 

T. Jimp means “slender.” They were little and very 
graceful. 

What story have you had lately that has also given youa 

eep into fairyland? 

P. “Childe Rowland.” 

T. Yes. That was a fairy tale made originally from a 
ballad. What do you think of this ballad? 

P. IT hke it. 
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T. I can tell you all like it very much. What do you 
like about it? 
P. It isso interesting and so surprising. Something is 
happening all the time. 
P. It is like a moving picture. It shows such distinct 
pictures and each one is very interesting. 
T. Suppose you name the pictures. 
P. 1 The fairy King at the river-shore. 
2 The fairy King gets down from his horse —{a 
strong little man. 
The fairy King throws a big stone far out over the 
water. 
The fairy King talks to the Man and tells_him 
where he lives. 
The Wee Wee Man and the Scotchman ride to- 
gether till they come to a green hill. The fairy 
Queen comes out. Twenty-four fairy Ladies all 
dressed in green follow her. e 
6 They ride escorted, till they come to fairy, all, 
with its golden roof and crystal floor. As the 
Man stands at the foot of the stairway he sees 
the little graceful fairies dancing. When{ he 
looks for the fairy King he can see him no_more. 
He has vanished. 
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An*“IrishsMay Song 


THE FAIRY KING'S COURTSHIP. 


Slow and with expression. 
| en, 


’ 


On the first of May at the close of the day, 

As I stood in the shade of a green-spreading tree, 
A young lover a-courting a maiden I spied; 

I drew very nigh them to hear and see. 


The dress that he wore was a velvet so green, 

{~All trimmed with gold lace, and as bright as the sea; 

AndJhe said, “Love, I’ll make you my own fairy queen, 
ou are but willing to go with me. 


“Lisses and forts shall be at your command, 
~~ Mountains and valleys, the land and the sea, 
And the billows that roar along the seashore, 
| (If you are but willing to go with me. 





< 
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“From your friends we will sail in a ship that won’t fail 
With silken top-sail and a wonderful flight; 
From this to Coleraine, to France and to Spain, 
And home back again in one short night. 


“There is not a fort from this to the north 
But we’ll dance around it and sing merrilie; 
And the lads of Queen Anne shall be at your command 
And they shall all stand in great dread of thee. 


“Many a mile have I roamed in my time, 

By sea and by land a-looking for thee, 
And I could never find rest or peace for my mind, 
Until fortune proved kind and/sent you to me!”” 
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T. What else do you like about this ballad beside the 
pictures? 

P. The characters are all pleasant. The fairy King is 
very kind and good to the Scotchman. He isso strong, too, 
he isa fairy hero. And he could ride well. And the Ladies 
are beautiful and graceful. 

T. Is there anything else you like about this besides the 
fairies? 

P. I like the old words. You can almost guess what 
they mean and they sound well. 

T. Yes, they are more like Old English or Anglo-Saxon. 
The words of this poem are very good. You notice there 
are but eight stanzas and a great deal is told you. The 
words are few, but each one tells something; there.are no 
unnecessary words. The words are very good, too, and 
many of them make pictures, such as spy’d, flang’t, and lap. 

P. Itisa very musical poem. 

T. Yes, indeed! Let us read it together to bring out its 
music. 

P. (Poem is read by children, one child reading a stanza.) 


A Farmer’s Boy 


The sun went down beyond yon hills, 
Across yon dreary moor, 

Weary and lame, a boy there came, 
Up to a farmer’s door. 

“‘Will you tell me if any there be 

That will give me employ 

To plough and sow, and reap and mow, 
And be a farmer’s boy? 


“My father’s dead, and mother’s left, 

With her five children small, 

And what is worst for mother still, 
I’m the oldest of them all: 

Though little I be yet I fear not work, 
If you will me employ 

To plough and sow, and reap and mow, 
And be a farmer’s boy. 


“And if that you won’t me employ, 

One favor I have to ask, 

Will you shelter me till break of day, 
From this cold winter’s blast: 

At break of day I’I] trudge away, 
Elsewhere to seek employ, 

To plough and sow, and reap and mow, 
And be a farmer’s boy.”’ 


The mistress said, “Pray take the lad, 
No farther let him seek’’; 
“‘O yes, dear father,” the daughter cried, 
While tears ran down her cheeks, 
“For those that will work it’s hard to want, 
And wander for employ 
To plough and sow, and reap and mow, 
And be a farmer’s boy.” 


In course of time he-grew a man, 
The good old farmer died, 
And left the boy the farm he had, 
And his daughter for his bride; 
The boy that was, the farm now has, 
Oft smiles and thinks with joy, 
Of the lucky day he came that way, 
And to be a farmer’s boy. 
From “Popular British Ballads ” by R. B. Johnson, Vol. II, by 
courtesy of the a J. B, Lippincott, Philadelphia, and J.4M. 


Twelfth Night 


Lavender’s blue, dilly dilly, lavender’s green, 
When I am king, dilly dally, you shall be queen. 
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Who told you so, dilly dilly, who told you so? 
’T was mine own heart, dilly dilly, that told me so. 


Call up your men, dilly dilly, set them to work, 
Some with a rake, dilly dilly, some with a fork, 
Some to make hay, dilly dilly, some to thresh corn, 
Whilst you and I, dilly dilly, keep ourselves warm. 


Sometimes called ‘“Lavender’s Blue.” Taken from “English Folk” 
Rhymes,” by Northall, p. 545, published by Kegan Paul, Trench 
Trubner & Co. Also given in “Halliwell,” and in “ Baby’s Opera,” by 
Walter Crane. The song refers to the choosing of a king and queen on 
Twelfth Night. 





Flowers in the Window 


Little flowers that charm my window, 
You are marvels in my sight; 

For no matter how I place you, 
All your leaves turn towards the light! 


You are children of the springtime, 
Happy when the sunshine pours; 
For you only bud and blossom 
When you live in God’s outdoors. 
— Washington Van Dusen 


Aladdin 


When I was a beggarly boy, 
And lived in a cellar damp, 
I had not a friend nor a toy, 
But I had Aladdin’s lamp; 
When I could not sleep for the cold, 
I had fire enough in my brain, 
And builded, with roofs of gold, 
My beautiful castles in Spain! 





Since then I have toiled day and night, 
I have money and power good store, 
But I’d give all my lamps of silver bright 
For the one that is mine no more; 
Take, Fortune, whatever you choose, 
You gave, and may snatch again; 
I have nothing ’twould pain me to lose, 
For I own no more castles in Spain! —Sel. 


Fairy Gold 


Jolly old moon in a jolly old sky, 
And the little old fairies marching by; 
Little old fairies over the wold, . 
Marching in search of the Fairy-Gold. 





Over the mountains, over the streams, 
Over the grass to the Land of Dreams; 
Clad in silver and clad in red, 

And the King in his scarlet riding ahead. 


Coats of emerald, coats of blue, 
Little old fairies, two by two; 

Little old fiddles playing a tune 
Over the mountain, under the moon. 


Little old King in his acorn crown, 
Riding his little old nag so brown; 
Two by two till the night grows old, 
Trolling a song of the Fairy-Gold. 


Shut up the casement! Drowsy and far 
The feet of the marching fairies are; 
Over the mountains, over the streams, 
Over the grass to the Land of Dreams. 
—L. M. P. 
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Suggestions for Coloring 


Color the bakeshop cream or tan color; door green; goodies light shade of cream, pink, etc.; girl’s dress blue and 
white; bonnet blue; shoes and siockings white; boy’s suit tan; hat yellow with blue ribbon; shoes and stock- 
ings white; both children, hair yellow, hands and legs flesh color; sign green with white lettering. 
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A Page for Story Tellers 


The Giant of the Causeway 


In the olden days there was a feudal castle on the site 
where now stands the Causeway and Giant’s Mount, in 
the town of Brussels. 

A giant lived in this castle who is reputed to have been 
over nine feet high. 

This noble giant was generally beloved and esteemed, 
for in spite of his capricious and brusque character, he 
was ever ready to exert his superhuman strength in the 
defence of the weak. He rebuked the powerful, exter- 
minated brigands and robbers, and cleared the roads of 
highwaymen. 

From the tower of his castle, which he had built on high 
ground, he had a commanding view of the surrounding 
country. 

He never left his castle except to inflict punishment on 
the wicked, or in order to protect the weak. 

He consecrated all his leisure to his dear and beautiful 
daughter Helen. She was his only child by his beloved 
wife, who died in giving her birth. 

From her childhood Helen was accustomed to a secluded 
life and had never left the castle grounds. In summer 
she amused herself with her sewing on the top of the 
tower. 

One day, when her father was scouring the country, 
she ventured to take a little walk in the Valley of the 
Brook. She had only taken a few steps outside the castle 
grounds when, on turning the corner of a little path, she 
found herself face to face with a knight in armor, of comely 
appearance. 

As soon as the latter saw Helen, he stood still, spell- 
bound by the youth and beauty of the young girl. He 
loved her at first sight, and bewitched by her shy, maidenly 
demeanor, flung himself at her feet. Helen, for her part, 
stood bewildered at these demonstrations of respect and 
adoration. 

Suddenly her father appeared, followed by four prisoners 
he had captured. He was leading them by a cord. He 
took in the situation at a glance, and said to the knight, 
who was lost in contemplation of the young maiden, 
“How dare you kneel at my daughter’s feet?” 

“Sire,” replied’ the knight, “pardon me, I pray you. 
I love your daughter, and love has drawn me to her feet.”’ 

Helen trembled, for she had also fallen in love. 

“Who are you?” asked the giant. 

He questioned the knight in such a severe manner that 
the maiden shivered, and blushing with shame took her 
father’s hand, murmuring words only intelligible to him. 

“T am Harry of Housestone,” replied the young man; 
I was knighted by Lothario.” 

“That is sufficient; be quite frank with me.”, 

“T see your gentle daughter for the first time. The 
sight of her fills me with a happiness which radiates through 
all my being. I feel that without her life is not worth 
living. If, sire, I am fortunate enough to have won her 
favor, I pray you to give me her hand.” 

“You are worthy to be my son-in-law,” replied the 
giant. “However, I have sworn that I will only give her 
in marriage to one who shall be able to construct a paved 
roadway in a single night. The next day at dawn he must 
be able to take her on horseback down the Causeway 
bordered by columns to St. George’s Chapel.” 

After this speech he glanced ironically at the knight, 
and taking Helen by the hand led her home. As she was 
about to cross the threshold the young maiden cast a sad 
and tender glance at the Knight of Housestene, who was 
completely disheartened by the giant’s impossible demands. 

“Let us consider,” said the young lover, suddenly raising 
his head, “if therefis a way to perform[this task.” 


By the time he had estimated the length of the ground 
and the depth of the ravine on which he had to construct 
a paved way in a single night, and had realized the im- 
possibility of carting the necessary stones for the colonnade, 
he groaned and sighed in dire despair. 

“Night is falling,” he cried; “I will try my last resource. 
I will go and see if the miners who work in my uncle’s 
copper mines could do this work before dawn.” 

He at once started off to the Sunny Wood; he summoned 
the overseers and asked them if they could build a paved 
roadway from the Giant’s Castle to the town gates in 
single night. 

The overseers answered him that it would take at least 
a year, employing a thousand workmen a day, to execute 
such a work. 

Harry, in deep dismay, took his homeward road, com- 
pletely overwhelmed by his misfortunes. On the way he 
saw a little black-haired man, with a tall green hat and a 
white pointed beard, leaning against a tree. He was not 
more than three feet high. He Jooked at the young knight 
with flaming eyes: 

“You look sorrowful, Knight of Housestone; no mortal 
power can help you in your distress but if you 
like I can overcome your difficulties.” 

“Oh, whoever you may be, you are very welcome,” 
replied the knight, holding out his hand. “But who are 
you?” 

“T am the spirit of the copper mines your uncle is work- 
ing. I live in the underground caves, and his excavations 
are a source of great annoyance to me. If you will promise 
that the mining shall cease, that the galleries and shafts 
shall be filled in, in order that I and my companions may 
live in peace in the bowels of the earth, we will this night 
construct the road and colannade demanded by the giant. 
To-morrow you will marry Helen.” 

“T can promise no such thing, for my uncle has a son 
who is heir to all he possesses.” 

“His son, who was a good-for-nothing, was killed this 
morning by a man-at-arms whom he had had flogged 
yesterday. You are now your uncle’s sole heir.” 

After saying a prayer for the repose of the soul of his 
cousin, Harry placed his left hand on the hilt of his sword, 
and holding out the other to the dwarf, he said, “I swear 
to do as you request immediately after my uncle’s death.” 

“Enough!” replied the dwarf; “to-morrow at dawn repair 
to the spot where the road should begin, and all you will have 
to do is to fetch your bride.” 

About midnight a terrible storm arose, the wind rooted 
up the tall trees, and the thunder rolled. 

Helen, aroused by these alarming sounds, shaking with 
fear, got up and sought protection in her father’s room. 

“Do not be alarmed, my child,” the giant said, softly, 
“it is the devil chasing some wild beast of the forest.”’ 

“But do you not hear the sound of hammers, the rumbling 
of wheelbarrows, and confused noises, as though a crowd of 
men were at work?” 

“Tt is possible,” replied the giant, looking out of the 
window; “but if Housestone is attempting to perform the 
task I set him, he must be mad.” 

As he shut the window again a puff of wind blew out the 
lamp. At the same moment the storm abated, and all was 
calm and still as on other nights. 

Helen had not a moment’s rest. At daybreak she ran 
up to the tower. Her surprise and joy were boundless 
when she saw a magnificent archway glittering in front of 
the castle, and beyond it stretched a splendid road, at the 
end of which she saw Harry of Housestone mounted on a 
black horse, followed by a beautiful white ambling nag, 
led by two pages. 

On hearing her joyous cries her father appeared. All 
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the giant had demanded was done. The Knight of House- 
stone was married to Helen the same day, and on his 
uncle’s death he faithfully fulfilled his promise to the dwarf 
of the underworld. He ordered the shafts and galleries 
to be filled up in the copper mines, and to this day no one 
has been able to discover where they are. 

—From Christmas Tales of Flanders 





The Hunchback of the Willow 
Brake 


(A Fairy Story translated from the Gaelic by the Rev. James McDougall) 


ITTLE Hunchback was but a poor melancholy 
creature, an object of pity to the compassionate, 
and a laughing-stock to the thoughtless and foolish. 
He was deformed from the day of his birth, with 

his weak knees that bent under him, and a large hump 
between his shoulders. When he went out-of-doors a crowd 
of naughty children followed, laughing at him and mocking 
him. Their cruelty made him so shy that he avoided them 
and spent all his days alone in the Willow Brake, a short 
distance from his mother’s house. For this reason the 
neighbors nicknamed him the Hunchback of the Willow 
Brake. 

One evening, after the children of the town had been more 
cruel than usual, he fled with a sore heart and weeping eyes 
to the Willow Brake for shelter. He had not gone far into 
the wood when he was met by the very prettiest little 
creature he had ever seen. About her shoulders was a 
green mantle, bound with a golden girdle about her waist, 
and on her head was a green cap, with a tuft of silver 
feathers waving from its crown. 

“Where are you going?” said the fairy. 

“T am going to spend the evening in the Willow Brake,” 
replied Hunchback. 

“Have you no one to play with?” asked she. 

“No; none of the children will play with me because I 
am so unlike them,” said Hunchback. 

“What is your name?” said she then; and when he told 
her she exclaimed: 

“Hunchback! We have long expected to meet you. I 
am Play of Sunbeam and my joy is making the world merry. 
Come with me and spend the night with us. In the morning 
you will have neither disability nor defect.” 

Hunchback went cheerfully with her, until they arrived 
at the back of the Big Fairy Knoll. ‘Shut your eyes and 
give me your hand,” said the fairy. He obeyed, and 
presently they were in the very grandest mansion he had 
ever dreamed of. She dragged him through the midst of 
the company, singing merrily: 


Silence, all ye! 
Sunbeam’s back hither. 

Hunchback and she 
Have come together. 


“Success and happiness attend Play of Sunbeam,” said 
a beautiful maiden, who was more finely dressed than the 
rest and who wore on her head a golden crown full of jewels. 
“What does she desire us to do for poor Hunchback?” 


For Pome give him hea!th and grace, 
And, a good man’s wish, a thriving trade, 
And "Play of Sunbeam will be merry and glad. 


Then away she danced and never another look cast on 
Hunchback. 

“When is Play of Sunbeam otherwise?” said the Queen. 
“Let it be according to her wish.” 

Thereupon the fairies seized Hunchback, and just as he 
really thought he was going to be pulled to pieces among 
them, they let him go. And, would you believe it, he was 
as straight and active as heart could desire! 








Then he heard the sweetest music he had ever listened to, 
and he was so full of joy that he began to dance with the 
little people, and never stopped until he fell with fatigue. 
A gentle sleep fell upon him and he seemed to be carried 
away through the air, the soft, sad music receding, growing 
ever more and more distant. 

When at length he awoke, he found himself lying in the 
Willow Brake. He arose and went home, but even his 
own mother hardly knew him, so great was the change 
that had come over him. But she rejoiced greatly, for 
her son was strong and well, and had a skillful hand for 
every trade. 


The Indian Boy and the Magic 
Bears 


From Hart’s “Source Reader in American History,” used by per- 
mission of the Macmillan Company, Publishers 


(Rewritten and shortened to suit primary children) 


Alice E. Allen 
():* upon a time, a little Indian boy started out on 





a long journey. If he was small, he was a good 
hunter. He carried with him his trsty bow and 
four sharp arrows. 

When his sister found that he was going on the journey, 
she made him two gifts. The first was a stone ornament 
she wore in her black, black hair. The other was a large 
handful of delicious ripe blueberries. 

The boy-huater took the stone and the blueberries and 
set forth. All day long he walked on the great plain, or 
prairie. When night came, he lay down and slept under the 
Stars. 

One day, as he was going slowly along, he heard a strange 
sound behind him. It was like many footsteps. Looking 
back, he saw a company of bears following him, hurrying 
as fast as they could to overtake him. 

“The bears have found my tracks and are after me,” 
he cried. ‘What shall I do?” 

The boy looked this way and that way. On all sides, as 
far as he could see, stretched the great prairie. ‘There was 
no friendly tree or rock anywhere ia sight. Nothing grew 
on the prairie but short, thick grass. 

“Tf the bears catch you, they will kill you,” 
inside the boy seemed to say. 
arrows!” 

The boy took one of the four arrows from his quiver. 
He fixed it in his bow-string. He lifted, aimed, and as he 
fired, he said, ‘“‘When you come down, there shal] spring 
up brush allabout you. There I shall hide from the bears.” 

Away, away, sped the arrow through the air. It struck 
the ground. At once, all about the hole it made in the 
earth, sprang up a thick growth of brush. The little boy 
ran to the hole. He crawled into it. Some way, he made 
his way to the edge of the brush. Here he found a tree 
which had just sprung up. By this he hid. 

But the bears found his footprints and followed him. 
The boy crawled back into the ground and went as far as 
he could. But just as soon as he came to the surface and 
started to run, the bears spied him and came pellmell after 
him. 

So the boy took the second arrow from his quiver. 
He fixed it to his bow-string, aimed, fired. 

“When you come down,” he said, “brush shall spring up. 
There shall I hide.” 

Just as before, where the arrow struck the ground, up 
came a dense growth of brush. And just as before, the 
boy crawled into the ground and made his way to a tree 
which he found waiting to shelter him. 

The bears were growing impatient. They tracked the 
boy to the brush. They pawed it and stamped it and found 
the arrow hole. Going after the boy, they soon saw the 
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tree, with him inside it. But just as before, he dived into 
the ground, ran as far as he could, and came up, running 
like mad across the prairie. 

But he soon tired. And the bears gained swiftly upon 
him. 

So the boy took the third arrow from his quiver. Just as 
before, when he shot it, he said, “Where you come down, 
a copse shall spring up. There shall I hide.” 

Everything happened just as before. This time the chase 
was a long one. The boy hated to lose his last arrow. 
But when he saw how rapidly the bears were gaining on 
him, he had to take it from his quiver. 

And as he shot it, he said, ‘‘ Where you come down, there 
shall appear a marsh filled with cat-tails. From the middle 
of this, there shall be a trail. By this trail, I shall escape.” 

“Ping!” went the arrow into the air. It struck the 
ground. There, all in a twinkling, was a marsh filled with 
great cat-tails. 

The boy’s eager feet at once found the strip of firm dry 
ground which was the trail. But the bears struggled help- 
lessly about in the mud and cat-tails before they found it. 
When they did, though, they were so angry, they called to 
the boy: 

“We are now close upon you. Soon we must catch you 
and eat you.” 

Poor little boy-hunter! He could hear them fairly smack 
their hungry lips at the thought of so tasty a morsel of food 
as himself. He had no more arrows. Closer and closer 
they came. What could he do? 

Then, all in a flash, he remembered the stone ornament 
his little sister had given him. 

He took it from his pouch, put it into a strip of buckskin, 
slung it several times around his headythen threw it forward, 
crying: 

“As I sling this stone, a long high rock shall appear. 
Upon this shall I find refuge.” 

Away flew the stone, bounding over the ground. As it 
came to rest, it was suddenly changed into a steep high 
cliff with a flat, broad top. Here lay many loose stones, 
small and large and middle-sized. 

The little boy hurried to the cliff, climbed to the top, 
and lying down, over its edge he watched the bears. 

Round and round the base of the rock, ran the angry 
bears, hunting for the little boy. Quickly, he began drop- 
ping over the cliff the loose stones. Many of the bears he 
killed. Others were hurt. Those that were not, stopped 
in great surprise to look at their dead or wounded friends. 
The little boy scurried down the other side of the cliff and 
ran away in a new direction. 

After awhile, the bears who were unhurt, remembered 
the little boy. Perhaps it was he who had been on the 
cliff, hurling the sharp and cruel stones at them. They 
nosed about until they found his footprints on the far side 
of the great rock. And there, not far away, was the boy 
himself, running like mad. 

Now the bears were angrier than ever. And besides, 
they were getting very huagry. So off they went in hot 
pursuit. 

When the boy heard them coming, nearer and nearer, 
he knew at once that he must try the last thing he had to 
save his life. He took a handful of blueberries from his 
pouch. He threw them, scattering them far and wide, and 
crying: 

“Where you fall, there shall be blueberries growing 
everywhere. These shall save me!” 

And when the blueberries fell to earth, at once on all sides 
there sprang up bushes laden with great sweet ripe blue- 
berries. 

When the bears came up and saw and smelled the delicious 
fruit on all sides of them ,they were so wild to eat them, they 
forgot all about the boy. They ate and ate till they could 
eat no more. When they were as full as they could hold, 
they remembered that long, long ago they had set out to 
catch a little boy. 
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At first they were much upset. Then one wise old bear, 
munching blueberries, said, “Brothers, let us give up the 
chase. The boy is only a will o’ the wisp. Let us stop and 
live here. For here is plenty of delicious food to be had 
without digging for it.” 

To this wise plan all the bears agreed. So here, among 
the blueberries, they made their home. 

It was just as well, for, long ago, the little Indian lad had 
made his way to safety. 


(A marginal note, printed with the story, as given in Hart’s “Source 
Reader in American History,” reads as follows: “This is a story told 
by Indians of our own times; but it is exactly such stories as were told 
around the campfires of the Indians whom our forefathers visited.’’) 


Philosophical Freddie 


HIL-O-SOPH-I-CAL! My, what a long word! 
Well, it means not to make a fuss about what 
can’t be helped, and to make the best of every- 
thing. Mother or Teacher will tell you how to 

pronounce it. 

Freddie Snow lived with his mother and grandmother in a 
small apartment in a busy little city. Freddie’s father 
had been a soldier in the great war. When he came home, 
he was offered a good position in a city somé distance away. 
Mr. Snow did not like to leave his little family, but he 
felt that he ought to accept the position, as the salary was 
good. Grandmother Snow was old, and not very strong, 
so it did not seem best for the family to move until warmer 
weather. 

Freddie was only eight, but he was a strong, healthy, 
happy little boy, who had learned obedience, politeness and 
helpfulness from his good parents. Mrs. Snow said,“ Fred- 
die had been so manly and thoughtful while his father was 
away, that she was proud of him.”’ He wasn’t a little 
angel, you know. He sometimes forgot to wipe his shoes 
when he came in, and he did love to whistle. But all the 
neighbors liked him. 

Very near Freddie’s home was a nice little bakery where 
Mrs. Snow bought bread, cake, and cookies when she 
needed them. It was Freddie’s duty to go out and buy 
them. He did like to go to the bakery, it was so clean, 
and smelled so of nice spicy things, and the girl who waited 
On him was so pleasant and bright. Quite often Freddie 
did errands for her. He ran across the street and mailed 
letters or bought her a newspaper. He did it as willingly 
as for his mother. He would not take money for doing 
little friendly acts, but his mother allowed him to accept 
the cake or cookie, which “Miss Bakery-Lady,” as he 
called her, always offered him. 

One day, when he had done several errands for her, 
Miss Bakery-Lady gave him a big sugar cookie and a lovely 
cream puff. Round the corner ran Freddie, carefully 
guarding the paper bag which held his treasures. Up the 
stairs his feet flew, and he burst into the sitting-room, 
crying, “Oh, Mother, see what Miss Bakery-Lady gave 
me! Some of it is for you and some for Grandma, if she 
will eat it.” 

His mother entered heartily into his joy and ate part of 
the cookie. Grandma didn’t care for any, but she was 
pleased that Freddie remembered her. After some thought 
on the matter, Freddie decided to keep his cream puff for 
supper. Mrs. Snow had, outside a small window where the 
sun never shone, a shelf on which she put things to keep cool. 
Here Freddie put his cream puff, first carefully wrapping it 
in a clean paper napkin and putting it on a small plate. 

This happened early Saturday afternoon. At half-past 
four, which was his regular time for coming in from play, 
Freddie came in, washed his face and hands, brushed his 
hair, and set the table for supper. Just before supper was 
ready, Mrs. Snow sent Freddie to get his cream puff. Of 

(Continued on page 321) 
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The Story Stand-Ups 


Ruth Ash 


Mother Goose 


There are no Mother Goose rhymes more popular with 
the children than these two given here, and none that they 
will be more interested in illustrating. If you do not wish 
to use the patterns for either paper or wooden toys, the 
figures lend themselves well for use in a decorative border, 
using also patterns given in previous months of Primary 
EDUCATION. 





Directions for Making 

Colored construction paper can be used or the figures ma 
be made from white paper and painted or colored with 
crayolas. Fold the paper and place the pattern on with 
the dotted line along the fold of the paper. 


Baa, Baa, Black Sheep 


The little boy is tan, his suit a light brown and cap a dul| 
green. The sheep is brownish black. Paste the bodies 
together about halfway down, bend the laps on the,feet 
inward, and lap on top of each other and mount on card- 
board. Paste on the boy’s clothes and hat. 


See Saw, Margery vaw 


The children’s bodies are tan, the boy’s clothes brown, 
the girl’s dress green and her hair yellow. 

Paste the bodies together halfway down, bend in laps on 
dotted line and paste one child on either end of a wooden 
slat or heavy cardboard about an inch wide and twelve 
inches long, and fasten in the middle to any sort of a sub- 
stantial saw-horse you may have. A peas stick run through 
the center of the slat and stuck into a large-sized¥spool 
makes a very satisfactory one. 
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Supplementary Reading 


An Eskimo Folk Tale 


Elizabeth Chabot Forrest 
(Book rights reserved) 


Nore This little tale is translated from the Eskimo. It was told 


me by a Point Barrow native. I have tried to retain the simple 
language used by the natives in telling it to their children. 


THE MIGHTY MOUSE 


Once upon a time there lived a little mouse who thought 
himself very mighty. All summer long he worked as fast 
as he could, gathering grass roots to store in his little 
cellar for food during the long winter. 

One warm summer day he grew very hot at his work 
and thought how nice a cool swim in a lake would feel. 
So he scampered away across the mossy tundra until he 
came toa lake. It looked like a very large lake. He was 
not frightened by its size, but started right in to swim 
across it. Heswam and swam until he was chilled through. 
Little water insects crawled up on his back and tail until 
there were so many that he sank with their weight. But 
he shook them off and swam on. 

At last he had crossed it. He crept out on the shore 
feeling very proud of himself, and looked back to see how 
wide a Jake he had crossed. Then he saw that the lake 
was only a man’s footprint in the mud, filled with water and 
with little black flies floating on the surface. The mouse 
looked very foolish and said to himself, “Now I see that I 
am not very mighty after all, to spend all day swimming 
across a man’s footprint filled with water. But if I can 
find a pole which holds up the heavens and cut it down I 
shall be very mighty indeed.” 

So away he ran across the wet moss, around the ponds 
where eider ducks sat on their eggs, looking for the pole 
which held the heavens from falling. By and by he found 
a pole so tall that he could not see its top. “This must be 
the pole I am looking for,” he thought, and started gnawing. 
When he had gnawed halfway through he thought, “ When 
I have finished and the heavens fall, what will become of 
me?” So he quickly scratched a hole close by that he 
might run into it and be safe when the heavens began to fall. 
After he had finished the hole he gnawed and gnawed until 
the pole was almost cut through and it began to tremble 
and sway. He ran into his hole and listened to hear the 
heavens falling. Down came something heavy, shaking 
the ground. 

By and by the little mouse grew curious to see the heavens 
fallen so he peeped cautiously out. Thesun was still shining 
and the sky looked the same as ever. He crawled out to see 
what had fallen. A long grass stem lay on the ground 
before his hole! It was that he had been gnawing on! 
The mouse was more ashamed than before and said to 
himself, ‘“‘ Now I see that I am not a mighty mouse after all, 
to gnaw a grass stem in two, thinking it was the pole that 
held up the heavens. But if I could take a big mountain 
and carry it home on my back I would surely be a very 
mighty mouse.” And off he started to look for a place 
where there were mountains. 

Before long he came to a place where he thought there 
were mountains high enough. ‘Now how can J get a 
mountain loose from its base so that I can carry it home?” 
he asked himself. He thought about it for a little while. 
Then he began to run and jump upon it with all four feet at 
once and so shake it loose. He ran away, turned and ran 
back and jumped upon the mountain again and again. 
He did this many times. Ina little while the mountain was 
broken loose from its base. After trying again and again 
he finally got the mountain upon his back and started slowly 
toward home. It wasso heavy that-his feet sank deep into 


the soft moss and his back ached, but at last he reached his 
hole and set the mountain down beside it. Then he saw 
that what he thought was a mountain was only a large leaf 
from a ground willow. 

“T see now that I am not a mighty mouse because I have 
taken a leaf from a willow for a mountain,” said the mouse. 
“T shall never try to be mighty again. I shall just be a 
little mouse, gnawing grass roots for the coming winter.” 





The Lame Duck 


A Russian Legend 


Once upon a time there was an old man and his wife, 
and they had no children. The old man used to sew 
bast-shoes with an awl, and his wife used to spin flax. 
One day they decided to go into the forest to gather mush- 
rooms, so they took their baskets and went off. 

And they walked and walked all over the forest, and 
gathered a lot of mushrooms. 

Suddenly the old man saw a nest in a bush, and a duck 
sitting in the nest, and he said to his wife: “Look here, my 
dear, what a lovely duck!” 

“We'll take it home with us,” she said. So they picked 
it up carefully and brought it home, and there they made 
it a nest, which they lined with feathers, and set the duck 
in the nest. 

The next day the old man and his wife again went off to 
gather mushrooms. They walked and walked, and gath- 
ered a lot of mushrooms, and brought them home. And 
when they got home, lo and behold! the cottage was all 
tidy, the platters clean and ranged on the shelf, and the 
towel hung on the hook. 

The old woman said: ‘‘Somebody’s been here!” 

And her husband said: “Somebody’s been tidying up!” 

Then they went to their neighbor and said: “Have you 
seen anyone going to our house, neighbor?” And their 
neighbor said: “I’ve been sitting here on the steps having 
a nap,.and I haven’t seen anyone.” 

The nest day they went off again to gather mushrooms. 
And they had gathered a lot, and came home, when lo and 
behold! the table was laid, and on it was standing a pot 
full of hot soup, and by it a beautifully baked loaf of bread. 
And the old woman said: “Somebody’s been here!” 
And her husband said: “Somebody’s been cooking here!” 

So they went out into the street and said to their neighbor: 
“Neighbor, have you seen anyone go into our cottage?” 
And their neighbor said: “TI saw a girl, who was carrying 
water buckets into your cottage, from that well over there. 
She was such a pretty girl, but a little bit lame.” 

Next morning the old man and his wife made as if they 
were again going off into the forest to gather mushrooms, 
but instead of goiag away, they hid in a corner and watched 
to see if anyone came into their cottage. 

Suddenly they saw a pretty girl come out of the cottage, 
carrying a yoke with two buckets, and go off to the well. 
Then the old man and his wife ran quickly into the cottage, 
and found the nest in its place, but no duck in it, only its 
feathers lying in the nest. So they took the nest and with 
it the feathers, and flung it into the oven, where it was all 
burnt up. 

Presently the girl came back to the cottage with the 
water, and when she saw the old man and his wife she 
grew frightened and ran to the nest, but both nest and 
feathers were gone. Then she sat down an‘ cried bitterly. 

And the old man and his wife began to kiss her and com- 
fort her, and said: ‘Don’t cry, little girl, don’t cry! You 
must be like our daughter, and we will love you and take 
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care of you like our own little girl!” But the little girl said: 
“T would have stopped with you and been like your daugh- 
ter, but you have burnt my feathers and taken away my 
wings, and now I don’t want to stop with you! Make me 
a distaff and a spindle and I shall go away from you.” 

And the old man made her a distaff and a spindle, and 
she went out of doors and sat down on a bench, and began 
to spin her flax. 

Suddenly a lot of ducks came flying by, and they saw 
the little girl and began to sing: “That’s where our little 
girl is, that’s where our pretty girl is, in a courtyard all 
swept clean, on a bench all nicely hewn, she’s spinning 
the thread from a distaff, and winding it on a spindle. 
We will each throw her down a feather, and let her fly 
away with us!” 
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And the girl answered them: “No, I will not fly away 
with you; when I was in the pool and broke my leg, you 


all left me there and flew away.” And the ducks threw 


her each a feather and flew away. 

Then another lot of ducks came flying by, and began to 
sing: “ That’s where our little girl is, that’s where our pretty 
girl is, in a courtyard all swept clean, on a bench all nicely 
hewn, spinning thread from a distaff and winding it on a 
spindle. We will each throw her a feather, and let her 
fly away with us!” And they threw her down each a 
feather. 

Then the girl gathered up the feathers, dressed herself 
in them, and became a duck, and fluttered up and flew 
away after the others. 

And the old man and his wife were again left all alone. 
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The Key Flower 


A FOLK TALE 


Ida Roger 
((For use in Grade IV) 
Section I 


It was a warm still day. A little shepherd boy lay alone 
on a mountain top. He was not Jonesome. He was 
accustomed to the stillness and the company of the trees, 
of the sky, and his: own thoughts. The warm drowsy 
stillness and the hum of the bees were fast Julling him to 
slumber. Suddenly he started! He could scarcely believe 
his eyes. Before him shone a wonderfully blue flower. 


Section II 


He had heard the shepherds tell about such a one. He 
would pick it and see! He plucked the strange blossom. 
The earth opened! They had told him that this would 


surely happen. 
Section III 


He slowly wandered inside. Gradually his eyes became 
accustomed to the darkness. He saw a huge chest in the 
corner. He set the flower down and raised the lid of the 
box. He found it filled with copper coins. 


Section IV 
He loaded his pockets with the treasure. Then he started 
to leave the cave. He was anxious to hurry home. He 
wanted to show his mother his wonderful luck. As he 
neared the opening a voice called, “Choose the best!” 
He paused. “Is there something better than this?” he 
asked himself. Then he retraced his steps. 


Section V 
He walked farther in. He discovered a second chest. 
This was filled with silver coin. He emptied his pockets. 
Then he refilled them with the silver treasure. He loaded 
his boots. He carried still more in his kerchief. Then he 
walked toward the entrance. When nearly there the voice 
called again, “Choose the best! Choose the best!” 


Section VI 
Once more the child paused. He suddenly returned and 
hunted again. He was in a hurry to get the best and go. 
At last he found a third chest. He opened this. It was 
filled with_shining gold pieces! 


Section VII 


Once more he emptied back his old treasure. Then he 
began to load his clothes with as much golden coin as he 
(Continued on page 324) 
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Ideas to Try 


Second Grade Number Work 


Beatrice C. Fair 


The addition and subtraction tables learned in the 
Second Grade are the foundation for all arithmetic to be 
learned by the pupil as he progresses through the grades, 
and it is of exceedingly great value to him to have the 
combinations so clearly in mind that the sight of the 
combination and the answer to it are apparently simultane- 
ous. This result can only be obtained through drill, and 
drill, in order to be most effective, must possess the “play” 
element. 

Below are some games, the number problems of which 
are steps in the action of the game. These games tend to 
give the drill new and attractive forms; demand accuracy 
in dealing with the number facts, and stimulate a reasonable 
rapidity in calculation. 


Baseball 


The class is divided into two teams, each team, if so 
desired, taking the name of some league. The “pitcher” 
takes his place, and the “batter” and “catcher” being 
ready, throws his first “ball,” a flash card bearing a number 
combination. If the “batter” does not give the correct 
answer first, it counts as a strike against him. After three 
strikes the latter is out and another is up to bat. If the 
batter, on the other hand, “bats” (gives the correct answer 
to the card flashed before the catcher has an opportunity 
to do so) three “balls” in succession, it counts as a home 
run, and scores one score for his side. When three men are 
ut, the other team is up to bat. 


The Brownies 
A number of brownies, each having several flash cards 


bearing number combinations, are supposed to be scattered 
through the woods; the children stand in different parts 
of the room. Other children then attempt to go through 
the woods, but are stopped by the brownies and made to 


answer all the different number combinations. If they 
answer all the combinations correctly, they may go on their 
way, but if one of them fails to answer correctly he is taken 
in the house of the brownies and made to study the card 
until the correct answer is given, when he goes on his way. 


Marching to Jerusalem 


A combination card is placed on the desk of every child 
but one. The children then march around the room until 
the teacher claps, when they scramble for a seat, one child 
being left without a card. This child then goes down the 
aisles and hears in turn the answers of combinations on the 
cards. Cards should be left until the child passing around 
reaches each desk. He takes the seat of the one he corrects. 


Race 


Two children are chosen and sit on the floor in front of the 
teacher. The teacher then holds up a flash card bearing a 
number combination, and the child giving the correct 
answer first receives the card. When the pile is exhausted 
each child counts the cards he holds to ascertain who is the 


winner. 
Guess Again 


A number of flash cards bearing number combinations 
are arranged along the ledge of the blackboard. One child 
faces the back of the room. Another child goes to the 
board, points to a card, and returns to his seat. The child 
facing the back then faces the front and asks, “Was it 
4+3=7?” The children in their seats answer, “No, it 


was not 44+-3=7.” and they continue in that manner down 
the line, until the right number is chosen, when another 
child becomes “It” and another combination is selected. 


Fireman 


A flight of stairs and a tall pole are drawn on the board 
by the teacher. Number combinations are placed on each 
step of the flight of stairs and beside the pole. A child is 
then chosen to be fireman, and slowly climbs the stairs to 
bed, by giving the combinations on each step. After a 
second, a gong is supposed to be rung, upon which he slides 
down the pole, by giving the number combinations beside 
it. New combinations may be placed on the steps, as the 
child may climb them slowly, but having studied the 
combinations out, he should be able to come down the pole 
very rapidly. 

The Ring Around 


A large circle is drawn on the board. The teacher then 
places all the numbers from 1 to 10 in the circle, and taking 
the pointer, requests the child to add a chosen number to 
the number indicated by the pointer, and give the correct 
result. To add spice to the drill outlines of a fish may be 
drawn around the numbers, and the child may consider 
every fish caught for whch he can give the correct com- 
bination. 





Earned Leisure 
M. G. Bartlett 


“Work while you work and play while you play” —how 
can we impress the benefits of thisplan? Not by giving the 
one who works while he works a little more of the same kind 
to do, just to keep him busy because he has finished before 
the dilly-dallies; but by giving him the time to do what he 
would like to do, as a reward for work well done. Now he 
is at liberty to choose what he will do with his earned 
leisure. The teacher with this point of view has provided 
a variety of material so that there may be much to look 
forward to in this period. 

There is a row of books procured from the library which 
he can look through, seated at the library table, and choose 
one to take to his seat for other leisure periods. 

Drawing at the blackboard is a never-ending source of 
pleasure. Each child has his place at the blackboard. 
His name is written above his space and that portion of the 
blackboard belongs to him to use at any time. By arrang- 
ing the spaces so that the space of an A division child comes 
next to that of a B division child, there is room for all,as both 
divisions would not be at the board at the same time. 
It has been a hobby to make blackboard drawing an 
attractive recreation. For this I have made drawing cards 
of straight line figures used in easy interesting sketches 
representing action. He may make a choice from this box 
of suggestive drawings and take it to his place at the black- 
board, or he may draw something that he has in his mind 
in this leisure period. If he has learned how to draw a 
ship or an engine at home, it is his pleasure to put it on the 
board for our admiration. 

On our table of materials he will find picture puzzles, 
dominoes, plasticine blocks, scissors, crayola, paper for 
splints, pegs and lentils for designs. 
ite The fascination of the picture puzzle is ever new. He 
knows that when his leisure comes, there is the table where 
a puzzle is in process of construction — perhaps he and his 
friends have worked on it in their earned leisure the day 
before and he is eager to add to it, or perhaps he prefers to 
take a puzzle to some unoccupied seat, where he may work 
byfhimself and where it may be left until completed. 
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The jar of plasticine is at his disposal, if he prefers 
modeling to drawing. It may have been suggested that 
we shall want dogs, bears, seals, sleds and Eskimos for 
our scene on the sand tray, and some may enjoy modeling 
these from pictures hung about the room. 

Blocks are entering more and more into the construction 
work of primary grades. If one could only have a large rug 
where children could really play with blocks on the floor! 
Large blocks in a variety of shapes and sizes can be turned 
out at the mill with little expense except for material, and 
will be found to be of value both for recreation and con- 
structive work. 

What a wealth of material it takes to give forty-five 
children the feeling that something awaits them that it 
would be fun to do. 

I know of no way to get this material except by earning 
‘it. Candy sales are out of the question, but there still 
remains the parents’ co-operation. The families may do- 
nate the proceeds of the sale of their newspapers, bottles 
and old iron, or the children may see how much they can 
earn toward a certain object in a given time. A pageant 
by the little ones is not out of the question and will help 
on the fund. 


A Card Index for Stories and 


Poems 
Carolyn C. Bigelow 


OST of us have found that there is “a time and 
M place for everything,” and in nothing have I 
found this more true than in story-telling. To 
quote Froebel: ‘“Story-telling, in order to be 
especially effective and beneficial, should be connected 
with the events and occurrences of life.” 
When Jack Frost has colored the leaves and the wind is 
whirling them around, then read, or better, tel, the children 
that little poem of George Cooper’s: 





“Come, little leaves,” said the wind one day. 

“Come o’er the meadows with me, and play. 
Put on your dresses of red and gold — 
Summer is gone, and the days grow cold.” 


Soon as the leaves heard the wind’s loud call, 
Down they came fluttering, one and all; 
Over the brown fields they danced and flew, 
Singing the soft little songs they knew. 


Dancing and flying the little leaves went; 
Winter had called them, and they were content. 
Soon fast asleep in their earthy beds, 

The snow laid a coverlet over their heads. 


The child’s appreciation of and pleasure in the poem at 
that time will be far greater than if read in Spring or Summer 

We are all desirous of telling or reading the right story 
or poem at the right time, but I had difficulty in putting 
my hand on the right selection when I needed it. And to 
give others the benefit of what I found to be of great 
service is my purpose in this article. 

When using my Card Index of Recipes one day, the 
thought flashed into my mind, “Why not a Card Catalogue 
of Stories and Poems?”’ SoI purchased one hundred cards, 
3x5 inches, with the alphabetical (A — B — C — D) cards 
that come with them, in a small wooden box. I could have 
made my set to fit some box on hand, but this was a quicker 
way to try the worth of my idea. 

On the front of each card I noted the references from 
books which we possessed, and on the back where some 
selections could be found in library volumes. For example: 
one card was headed Birps, and on the front were such 
references as: 

The Bluebird in Spring—Emily H. Miller. (See {Gold 
Nuggets of Literature.” Book I, p. 54.) 
(Published by Educational Publishing Company, Boston ( 


? 
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To a Waterfowl — Bryant’s Poems 

Robert of Lincoln — Bryant’s Poems. (See my Note- 
book No. 2, p. 16) 

Oh, Blue-jay up in the Maple Tree — Kindergarten 
Magazine, Vol. — p. — 

The Sandpiper — Celia Thaxter. (See my Notebook 
No. 2, p. 18) 

The Travellers Go South — “Among the Forest Peo- 
ple” — Clara D. Pierson 

This latter was also listed on the Card marked AUTUMN. 


On the back of the Brrp card were references like these: 

The Skylark — Shelley’s Poems. (Our Town Library. 
No. —, p. —) 

To a Skylark — Wordsworth’s Poems. (Ovr Town 
Library. No. —, p. —) 

The ~~ Kost Poems. (Our Town Library. 
No. —, p. — 

The Nightingale — Andersen’ s iets Tales. (Our 
Town Library) No. —, p. — 

The Flicker — “Tell It Again ’Stories.” 
Library. )No. —, p. —) 

The Robins Build a Nest. “Among the Meadow 
People’ —C. D. Pierson. (Boston Public Li- 
brary. No Z100, s. 11.3) 

Birds That Build Edible Nests. “Curious Homes and 
Their Tenants” — J. C. Beard. (Boston Public 
Library. No. Z 100, L 441) 

Why the Woodpecker’s Head is Red. “Nature 
Myths” -—— F. Holbrook. (Boston Public Library 
No. 740 H 55.3) 


(Our Town 


On the AuTuMN card was also listed: 
The Maple Leaf and the Violet. “The Story Hour”— 
Wiggin and Smith. P. 133 
The Wind and the Leaves — George Cooper. (“Gold 
Nuggets of Literature.” Book I, p. 21.) 
Death of the Flowers — Bryant’s Poems 


SEEDS 
Treasure Boxes. “Stories Mother Nature Told Her 
Children.” — Jane Andrews. P. 115. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
Little George Washington. “The Story Hour”,— 
Wiggin and Smith. P. 115 
Great George Washington. “The Story Hour” — 
Wiggin and Smith. P. 123 


SUN 
“The Sun is weary, for he ran” — Richard Le Gallienne. 
(My Notebook. No. I, p. 17) 
The Sunbeams. “In the Child’s World” — E. Pouls- 
son. P. 398. 
My Shadow — Stevenson’s Poems. P. 18. (See “Gold 
Nuggets of Literature.” Book L.) 


TOApDs 
See William Long’s “‘A Little Brother to the Bear and 
Other Stories,”” p. 77. 


When the New Moon comes out read Eliza Follen’s 


Dear Mother, how pretty the moon looks tonight! 
She was never so pretty before; 

Her two little horns are so sharp and so bright, 
I hope she’ll not grow any more. 


(“Gold Nuggets of Literature.” Book I, p. 4.) 


RAIN 

On a hot day, when a refreshin; shower comes, read: ”q 
Rain in Summer — Longfellow’s Poems. (Household 

Edition. P. 81.) 

On a rainy day, when the child cannot play out of doors, 

read about the raindrops: 
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“Oh! where do you come from?’’ — Louise Colton. 
(“Gold Nuggets of Literature}? Book I, p. 22.) 

If a child goes to the zoo or to the circus, read him what 
you can about 


ANIMALS 
The Dog — Helen Keller “In the Child’s World” — 
E. Poulsson. P. 174 
Tiger, tiger, burning bright.—Blake. (‘Gold Nuggets 
of Literature.” Book II, p. 120.) 


Snow 
After the first snowfall give the child Lowell’s 


The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 
Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 
— Lowell’s Poems. (Cambridge Edition. P. 292.) 


Also read Emerson’s “The Snow Storm. (“Gold Nuggets of 
Literature. Book III, p. 215) 

CuRIstmAS and SANTA CLAusS must have their cards. 

Stories teaching GENEKOsiTY, UNSELFISHNESS, KINDNESS, 
OBEDIENCE, can be listed. 

When once started there is no end to the possibilities of 
this system. 

Old School Readers frequently contain many old favorites. 

In a notebook you can copy, or in a scrapbook you can 
paste, the delightful stories and poems which you find in 
the papers and magazines. Give a name to your note or 
scrap book, so you can make definite references to them on 
your cards. 

Have your Card Index in some convenient, easily reached 
spot, and it wil] not take long to jot down on the cards the 
references as you find them, and in an occasiona! evening 
you can go through some volume and index the articles 
jose appeal to you as being what you are likely to use or 
need. 

The plan is well worth the little trouble it requires, for it 
enables you to give the right poem or story to the child at 
the right time. 





Number Games 


(Prepared by Primary Teachers of Fort Wayne, Ind., Public Schools, 
Gail Calmerton, Primary Supervisor) 


Third Grade 


Julia Cleary 
Third Grade Teacher, Hanna School 
Adding Game 


Every child in the class but one is given a card with a 
number on it. Let one child without a card come to the 
front of the room and say, “If you add two to your number, 
what will you have?” ‘I shall have eight,” replies the 
child addressed, provided his number is six. ‘“ Your number 
is six,” replies the questioner, if he has guessed his number 
correctly, and proceeds in the same manner as the first child, 
except that he changes the number if he desires, making it 
more difficult or more simple. The little air of mystery in 
this game holds the attention of the whole room. 


Championship of Ten or Eleven 


(According to the number of cards used in the game) 

(This game was taken from Prmmary Epucation, October, 1912) 

One child comes to front of room with cards numbering 
from 2 to 12. Two children are chosen to stand behind 
him to work for the championship. The child holding the 
cards shows them to the class one at a time and the class, 
instead of saying the number shown them, take two or 
three (according to what they have been told by teacher 
before beginning) away from it and then give that number. 
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The first of the two children to guess the number receives 
the card. This continues until the cards have all been 
shown and guessed, then each player counts his cards and 
the champion is, of course, the one who holds the greater 
number of cards. The champion then becomes the holder 
of the cards for the next game. 


Checkers 
(This game is original) 


A checker board like the above is placed on the board. 
The number of children to take part in the game is deter- 
mined by the number of figures in the bottom row of the 
checker board. If the above square is used, three children 
would play the game at one time. Before children begin 
to play, the teacher mentions a number which is usually 
in the top row of the checker board, and the players work 
to reach that number, the winner, of course, beg the one 
who reaches the number first. 

Rules for playing the game: 


1 The children with pointers start at any figure in 
bottom row of checker board. There must be one player 
for every figure in bottom row. The players move from 
red block to red block, adding numbers on two red blocks 
and giving answers as they do so. 

2 The child at the left usually has the first move. The 
child next to him the next move, and so on. 

3 When two pointers are so placed that one can skip 
over another to a red block beyond in a diagonal line, the 


player does so, adding the numbers on the three blocks and 
giving the sum. 


4 
Thus: 6 and 2 are 8 and 4 are 12 
2 (Read, “6, 8, 12”) 
6 


4 Ifaplayer is so cornered that he cannot move without 
moving backwards, he is allowed to miss his turn and wait 
for the next. 


~ 


5 The first child to reach the number necessary to win 
game, declares the game ended. 


6 Anyone making a mistake returns to starting point. 


Combinations 
(Original) 


The following combinations or similar are placed upon 
the board: 


6+4= 6+3= 5+3= 
74+5= 1+0= 1+2= 

6+5= 242= 
1+1= 44+3= 


” | 
i 

24+3= 34+3= Uy 5 
Two children with pointers go to board. Anyfchild at 
seat gives the answer to any combination on board.§§The 
one who finds the combination corresponding to; that 
answer, scores two points.§Then[another child at seat 
gives answer to another combination and the two players 
proceed in the same manner. Each couple receives five 
turns. Two points scored for every turn. Hencefif one 
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child has found the combination first for every turn, his 
score would be 10. 

The second part of the game is similar to the first, but 
instead of combinations being placed on the board, numbers 
somewhat like the following are written: 


9 0 1 12 
2 10 6 

3 4 11 
5 7 8 


The children at seats give combinations of these num- 
bers and players at board try to find the answers to the 
combinations. Score is kept as previously explained. It 
is wel] to let a child keep the score as it teaches him to count 
by two’s. 























Tit-tat-to 
(Original) 
0, 2, 4, 6 £87 
° ¢ 2 
5 3 1 
5 3 7 
10 Se Bae ee 10 
10 10 10 


In Tit-tat-to, place as many squares like the above on 
the board as you have room for. 

Two children play at each square. They play alternately, 
first one then the other. 

One child can use only the numbers 0, 2, 4, 6 — the other 
child can use only 1, 3, 5, 7. 

The object of the game is stated before children begin to 
play. It usually is to get three numbers whose sum is 
9, 10,11, or 12. Then the teacher says, “Try to get three 
numbers whose sum is 10.” Then all the children at all the 
squares try to get three numbers whose sum is 10, not one 
couple working to get three numbers whose sum is 11, while 
others are working for 10’s. 

These three numbers whose sum is 10 must be placed in 
the square either vertically, horizontally, or diagonally. 

After all the spaces within the squares are filled, the one 
having the greater number of 10’s or 11’s, according to what 
you are working for, is, of course, the victor. 

The two different checks are used as a means of identifying 

the 10’s or 11’s at end of game. The children check each 
10 or 11 as they get it. 
B This game can be made more difficult by letting one 
player use the numbers 0, 2, 4, 6, 8, while the other player 
uses 1, 3, 5, 7, 9. Then let players work to get three 
numbers whose sum is 14, 15, 16, or anything you like. 


Changing Card Game 
{Adapted from the game, “Thirty-one,” in Teachers’ College Record) 


In this game twenty-two sets of cards numbering from 
naught to eight consecutively are used for twenty players. 
It is well to divide the cards into three piles, placing all the 
naught’s, one’s, three’s and five’s alternately in one pile, 
the two’s and four’s in another pile, and six’s, seven’s and 
eight’s alternately in another pile. Let three children deal 
the cards, each child taking a pile. Three cards are dealt 
to each player, one at a time, and six face upward in the 
center of the circle, two at a time. 

The object of the game is to hold three cards that together 
make eleven or twelve or any number you wish. If the 
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players are trying to get three numbers whose sum is twelve, 
the one or ones whose cards add up to exactly twelve, stand, 
announcing that they are “satisfied.” 

The game is played as follows: Each player in turn 
beginning with the one on the left of the dealer, takes up a 
card from the table, substituting one from his own hand, 
in its place. The play continues until all players have a 
turn. Then those who are satisfied give their combination 
aloud, as: “Four and two are six, and six are twelve.” 
The children call these three cards a book, and those having 
them place them on the floor while those who were unable 
to change cards so they could get a book, say “I pass,” 
and place them in front of them. The dealers deal from 
the remainder of the pack as before, this time the children 
perhaps trying to get three numbers whose sum is thirteen. 
The play continues until the cards are exhausted, when the 
one having the most books wins. 


Number Building 
(Adapted) 


For twenty players prepare twenty sets of cards number- 
ing from naught to twelve consecutively. 

The numbered spaces are placed on the floor in the center 
of the circle, face downward. Each player draws a square 
and places it face upward in front of him. Anyone desig- 
nated by the teacher may lead. The leader begins by taking 
his number, provided it is the sum of two other numbers in 
sight, and placing it on top of them, gives the combination 
aloud. 

If he cannot play with his first card, he has one more 
chance by being allowed to draw one number from the pile 
in the center. The next player does likewise and the play 
continues until a player has three different sums. 

This game may also be used as a drill in multiplication. 


Take Ten, Eleven or Twelve 
(Adapted from the game “Twenty-one, in Teachers’ College Record” 


The same cards may be used for this game as for Number 
Building. The cards are shuffled thoroughly and are then 
spread face downward on the table. 

The object of the game is to hold cards that add up to ten. 
It may be eleven, twelve, or any number the teacher wishes. 
One point is scored for the player who holds cards whose sum 
is nearest to ten and two points are scored for the one whose 
cards add to exactly ten. No score is allowed for a number 
in excess of ten. The game is decided by the highest score 
made. 

All the players simultaneously draw two cards, one at a 
time. Anyone having two cards whose sum is ten, stands, 
announcing it to the class while the rest draw for the third 
time, trying to get three numbers whose sum is ten. The 
lucky ones all announce their sums to the class, and place 
the cards behind them, while the others place their cards in 
front of them. The play begins anew and continues until 
the cards are exhausted. 


Saying Number Three Times 


In this game one set of cards numbering from one to 
twelve are used. 

Twelve children, each facing the outside circle, and each 
holding a card so it can be easily seen, stand in the center of 
the circle. One child says any number he sees in the circle, 
three times. If the child holding the number does not 
begin a combination of it before the center child finishes, 
he is “caught.” He then gives his card to the center child 
and they exchange places. The second child proceeds the 
same as the first. ' 

The child who is not caught once is the victor. 

If a child is caught more than three times, some one is 
chosen to take his: place. 
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Spring Flower Dance 


Allegro moderato, IxTRODUCTION. 16th Century. 
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Y sister, who came from Carlisle, Pa., told me a very interesting 

Colgate story and also asked if I would present a request to 
you for some trial tubes of your dental cream for use in welfare work 
in Carlisle and Cumberland County. The club women of Carlisle 
want to continue the work which is made plain by this Colgate story. 


“In a survey of the county, Dr. Bashoar, Carlisle dentist, was sur- 

prised to find a township school in which all the pupils made 100 
per cent showing on their teeth. As this was so much in contrast to 

the results in adjoining farming sections and in ‘Carlisle, he made 
inquiry, which brought forth the explanation that a few years ago 

their teacher had obtained Colgate’s Dental Cream, used it in daily 

tooth brush drills, and established the habit that resulted in the 
showing that astonished Dr. Bashoar. 


“Dr. Bashoar tells the Colgate story in his talks throughout Pennsyl- 
vania. My sister says the pupils of that township will use Colgate’s 
only.” 





(Name of writer on request) 








You, too, can have COLGATE 
Classroom Helps—FREE! 


. . and as the standard of oral efficiency was raised in Carlisle, so 
can you impart additional value to your dental hygiene lessons 
through the use of Colgate educationai material. 





If you have not already taken advantage of the Colgate offer to supply 
free classroom helps, it is not yet too late to send for this material. 


: As a teacher, you are entitled to these hygiene helps once in 
Enliven your each school year. You receive enough trial tubes of Ribbon 
dental hygiene Dental Cream to supply each one of your pupils. 
lessons—send the With the trial bey = pe also send you: Remtoter cards bm 
coupon today. the pupils sign as daily reminders to care for their teeth; denta 

ian y lectures for you to use in impressing the children with the 
necessity of twice-a-day brushing; clever little jingles of the 
jungle to inject livelier interest into the subject of dental hygiene 
for little pupils; and other practical information. 


\ And so that you, too, may know the value of Ribbon Dental Cream, 
we send you for your personal use a dainty packet containing a tube 
of Colgate’s, and trial sizes of Charmis Cold Cream and Cashmere 











\ Bouquet Talc. 
\ Many teachers who have already received Colgate Edu- 
\ cational Material use the store” game for teaching arith- 
\ metic. We will send a supply of dummy” Ribbon Dental 
\ Cream cartons for use in this game upon your request. 
Colgate & Co. , 
Dept.80 COLGATE & CO. 
199 Fulton St.,N.Y. ° Dept. 80 
Iam ateacherinthe *. 199 Fulton St., New York 
ioe sitabeonsdulns school, * 
District No....., having 
in my direct charge...... 
scholars. - 
Will you please send me, * 
free of chargeforschool work 


only,trial tubes and reminder 
cards for all my scholars? 


You may referto (name of School 
Superintendent or Member of 


School Board)..........0+-s-ceeeseees % 
Weer WT Ni sisicctescocencsttecut Q 


WB is eccecscas -Population.........% ‘, 
oe FE sees. State...... segs’ ; 


(Ifthere is no Express Office in your town, \ 
write here accurate express shipping ad 


NNN d000 ck ive sccccnccspageonesege 9n4eb necks 
(This offer good only in U. S. A.) 
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Merry Month of May Games 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


Welcome, welcome, lovely May! 
Breath so sweet, and smiles so gay; 
Sun and dew, and gentle showers, 
Welcome, welcome, month of flowers! 


Welcome, violets, sweet and blue, 
Drinking cups of morning dew! 
Welcome, lambs, so full of glee! 
Welcome, too, my busy bee! 


Birdies sing on every spray, 
Welcome, sunshine, welcome, May! 
Many a pretty flower uncloses, 
And the garden smells of roses! 


There is nothing more enjoyed by the children in the 
month of May than a May-pole, and the variety of plays and 
games that should accompany it. And it takes them all 
out into the beautiful out-of-doors in one of the pleasantest 
months of the year. 

Let them learn to wind and unwind the May-pole, dance 
around it and enjoy it, not only once, but often through the 
entire month. 

If a May-pole cannot be placed on the playground, and 
there is a tree growing there, attach to this the streamers, 
by means of a stout cord or picture wire after they have 
been fastened together. Then you have a beautiful May- 
pole with overhanging green branches, which make a shady 
place in which. to dance. 

The simple winding of the streamers, as the children 
march, skip or dance in a circle around the May-pole, takes 
only a very few minutes. Then they reverse and unwind. 

A little more difficult way is to have the children form 
two circles, an inner and an outer. The inner marches 
to the right, the outer to the left. Reverse, as before. 


The girls might form the inner circle, and the boys the 
outer one. 
Use the following simple words with the smallest children: 






Come, dear little children, come with me, 
Dance around the May-pole tree. 

Here we go, on tiptoe, 

Round and round, so merry O. 


Winding in and out, boys and girls alternating, is quite 
simple, but very pretty and attractive in effect. This is 
like the “grand right and left” command, the girls and 
boys passing around and lifting the streamers over each 
other as they march. 

Use either or both of the following with the smaller 
children: 


Children, dance to and fro, 

In @ merry, pretty row; 

Footsteps light, faces bright, 

’Tis a happy, happy sight; 
Swiftly turning round and round, 
Soon our streamers will be wound; 
Follow me, full of glee, 

Singing merrily. 


Birds are free, so are we, 

And we dance so happily; 

Work we do, study too, 

Learning daily something new; 
Then we laugh and dance and sing, 
Gay as bluebirds on the wing; 
Follow me, full of glee, 

Singing merrily. 


Work is done, play begun, 

Now we have our dance and fun; 
Happy days, merry plays, 
Always pleasant, happy days. 
Holding fast each other’s hand, 
We’re a cheerful, happy band; 
Follow me, full of glee, 

Singing merrily. 


The children may simply join hands and dance around 
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the May-pole or tree without using the streamers as they 
sing: 


Come dance and be gay, 
Tis bright merry May! 
With branches and flowers 
We'll brighten the hours! 
’Tis bright merry May, 
Come, haste and away! 


Come dance and be gay, 
With mirth and with play! 
The birds are up-springing 
With chirping and singing; 
With mirth and with play, 
Come dance and be gay! 


Hurrah, then away, 

How lovely is May! 

We long to be roaming, 
We’re coming, we’re coming! 
How lovely is May, 

Hurrah, then away! 


Let the children gather real flowers, if possible—if not, 


then imaginary ones — to deck in festive array, the top of 
the May-pole and themselves also. While gathering these 
sing or repeat: 


Out among the daffodils, 
In the happy spring; 
Running up and down the hills, 
While the robins sing. 


Gathering the buttercups, 
In the merry May, 

Never once our dancing stops, 
All the livelong day. 


Laughing just for very glee, 
Glad at everything; 

Days are sweet as days can be, 
In the happy spring. 


For older children the winding of the May-pole may be 


more complicated, as follows: The children stand alter- 
nately right and left, half of them holding the streamers 
in the right hand and half in the left. Each child facing 
the right passes under the ribbon held by the one opposite 
facing the left, allowing the next child going to the left to 
pass under his streamer. Aad so on, in and out, over and 
under, the streamers weave as the children dance around 
the May-pole. To unwind they just reverse and repeat 
movements. 


Asa more elaborate May-pole dance, choose a May Queen, 


flower girls and one or more heralds of the queen. 


Who shall be Queen of the May? 

Not the prettiest one, not the wittiest one! 
Not she with the gown most gay! 

But she that is pleasantest all the day through, 

With the pleasantest things to say and do — 
Oh, she shall be Queen of the May! 


Try to have the children follow this way as they choose 


af{queen. The same girls may be queen and flower girls, 
or different ones may be chosen each time. Choose one or 
three boys for the heralds of the queen. 


The queen comes, heralded by the boys with trumpets, 
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Two Miessner Pianos 
Will Cost You No More 
Than One Ordinary Upright! 


That is only one of a number of reasons why your 
school should have one or more of these marvelous 
instruments. 

The Miessner Piano stands only 3 feet, 7 inches high, 
thus permitting the instructor playing it to look over 
the top and direct the class. 


THE MIESSNER 
“The Little Piano with the Big Tone.”’ 


The big, resonant tone of the little Miessner approxi- 
mates that of a small grand piano, and is a lasting 
feature. 
Two small boys can move the Miessner from room to 
room easily. Thus with a Miessner on each floor of 
the school, every class can enjoy the benefit of piano 
accompaniments. 
That school officials are quick to see the advantages 
of the Miessner Piano, is demonstrated by the fact that 
the Miessner Pianos were sold to schools in all of the 
48 states of the Union in the first 48 weeks of this 
remarkable piano’s existence. 

Free Trial Offer to Schools 
We make a special offer to schools, whereby two 
Miessner Pianos can be purchased for the price of one 
ordinary upright piano. Fill in the coupon below, 
send it to us, and Jearn more about the Miessner Piano 
and our special free trial offer. 


JACKSON PIANO COMPANY 


126 REED STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Chicago Office: Room 23, Auditorium Building 


% 
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JACKSON PIANO CO., 126 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Without any obligation on my part, please send me the Miessner 
catalog and full information about your special offer to schools. 
































The Queen’s Herald 


and accompanied by her attendant flower girls. As they 
take their places at one side of the May-pole, the Queen'sits 
on an improvised throne and the other children start 
the dance. It adds much if the heralds are costumed 
with capes and caps with plumes. 

The Queen may sing her May song after the children have 
sung the following lines, all using the familiar music, “‘Good- 
morning, Merry Sunshine.” 








A merry little maiden, 
In the merry month of May, 
Came walking o’er the meadows, 
As she sang this merry lay. 






Here the Queen’s song begins: 





I’m a merry little maiden, 
My heart is light and gay; 
And I love the sunny weather,’ 
For I am Queen of the May. 









I love the pretty lambkins, 
That gaily sport and play, 
And make such frolic gambols, 

In the merry month of May. 


I love the little birdies 
That sing for me each day, 
And trill such joyful little notes, 
For me, Queen of the May. 


I love the blooming flowers, 
That grow in merry May, 

And with them weave our garlands, 
To brighten our May Day. 











I love my little courtiers, 
And subjects, every day, 
And I know I love them eesen, 
In the merry month of May. 









Directly after this the various windings of the May- 
pole and the dances take place. Or the children may firs} 
crown the May Queen, if she does not come on the scene 
already crowned. As the wreath of flowers is placed on her 
head, the children dance anu sing: 








Around the May-pole bright and fair, 
Our sweetest songs we’ll sing, 
Bedecked with flowers of the spring, 

Their perfume rich and rare. 
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We’ll crown our fairy May Day Queen, 
With love and wishes true, 
And for her crown from sky so blue, 
The little sunbeams glean. 


Dance, dance, dance and sing, 
Around our Maypole gay; 
For now upon the treetop tall, 
We hear the sweetest lay. 


The little bees are humming, 
And laughs the little stream, 

O, none can bring us more delight, 
Than she, our May Day Queen. 


The little flower girls may strew flowers in. front of the 
Queen as she walks to her throne, or they may simply carry 
baskets or bouquets of flowers. It is very pretty if each 
child has a garland of flowers over one shoulder and around 
the waist. 

The flower girls have a little song of their own. 


All the birds and bees are singing, 
All the lily bells are ringing, 

All the brooks are full of laughter, 
And the wind comes whispering after. 
What is this the flowers say? 

The flowers say, “‘ ’Tis lovely May.” 


Look, dear children, look, the meadows, 
When the sunshine chases shadows, 
Are alive with fairy faces, 

Peeping from the grassy places. 

What is this the sunbeams say? 

The sunbeams say, “ ’Tis lovely May.” 


See the fair blue sky is brighter, 

And our hearts with hopes are lighter, 
All the bells of joy are ringing, 

And our grateful voices singing. 

What is this the flower girls say? 

The flower girls say, “ ’Tis lovely May.” 


All the children sing, as if in answer to the flower girls’ 
song, or after the dancing is completed and they have 
gathered the flowers and placed them in banks close around 
the base of the May-pole. 


See our May-pole filled with flowers, 
Gathered from the lovely bowers, 
Fragrance rich, and perfume rare, 
Tell us that the world is fair. 
Violets purple, daisies white, 
You are here for our delight; 
Roses speak to children, too, 
Tell them to be kind and true; 
What is this the flowers say? 

“Tt is now the bright May Day.” 





First o’ May 


Alice E. Allen 


(Make a little dramatization from Tennyson’s “May Queen,” 
something like the following. After the children are familiar with the 
poem, let them use their own words in place of those given in Part I, 
if desired. Also introduce into it any little poems and songs on 
“Home” or “ Mother” that seem to fit in. 

**Mother” herself should be a motherly little person. The smallest 
child may be “Effie,” the little sister. An attractive little girl is 
“Alice,” the “Queen of the May.” Other children are Margaret, 
Mary, Kate, Caroline, and Robin, spoken of in the poem, little chums 
of Alice. All the others may be shepherds and shepherdesses and 
milkmaids. Make everything sweet, fresh, blossomy, and as English 
as possible.) 


Part I 


(Showing the inside of Alice’s home in the very early morning 
of May Day. Mother is at work on a little white gown, hum- 
ming to herself. Stops and calls Alice.) 


Mother Come, dear, it’s time to get up. This is May 
Day — and. you are to be Queen o’ the May! 
Alice (from a distance, sleepily) Yes, Mother. 
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(Mother goes on, sewing and humming. Use, here, a little 
home song, if desired.) 


Effie (bursting in, a basket of blossoms in her hand) Good 
morning, Mother. See my May basket. Where’s Alice? 
I want to go to the green with her. She said I might, 
Mother. The girls are making a lovely crown for her. 

Mother (smiling) Good morning, Effie. Of course, you 
may go. I’m going myself. (Calling) Alice! Alice! 
You asked me to call you at daybreak, dear. 

Alice (still sleepily) Yes, Mother dear! 

Mother Run, get her, Effie. She’s so tired, poor little 
girl! She was out Maying till late last night (looking out 
of window, as Effie runs to Alice). Here come Margaret and 
Mary and Kate and Caroline, now. (Calling) Alice! 
Alice! Make haste, dear. All your little friends are 
coming. 

Margaret and others (coming into room, laden with vines 
and flowers and baskets) Good morning. 
It’s the loveliest morning! The honey- 
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Alice “Of all the year, the maddest, merriest day, 
For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, Mother, 
I’m to be Queen o’ the May!” 


(They form a little procession, Alice with one chum on each 
side, two chums just back of her, and Mother and Effie follow- 
ing, and hurry away.) 


Part II 


(Showing the green, which should be as green and blossomy 
as possible. There should be a throne in. convenient position, 
also a May-pole. All magazines are full to overflowing with 
good material which may be used in place of, or in connection 
with, the following selections.) 


Alice and others (come, singing) 














suckle is all wavy about the porch. 





And so sweet! Where’s Alice? (Calling) 





Alice! Alice! It’s May Day! 

Mother She’s coming, Margaret. 

Mary Weall wanted her for Queen. 

Kate She has the brightest, blackest 
eyes of any one I know. 

Caroline Oh, there’s none so fair as 
Alice in all the land. 

Alice (dancing gaily in, with Effie 
clinging to her) “I’m to be Queen o’ 
the May, Mother, I’m to be Queen 
0’ the May!” Good morning, Mother! 
Good morning, girls! Oh, just see the 
little new gown Mother has made for 
me. Aren’t Mothers dear? % 
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(If desired, give any little “Mother” 


Ancient 


| Madera 


and 





song or verse, and close with the following 
acrostic, each of the six little girls giving 
one line, and showing letter; all giving last 








History! 





line.) 


M— erry? Always; 

O—l1d? O, never! 

T—ired? Sometimes; 

H —opeful? Ever; 

E — ver ready, too, with jokes, 

R — ich with love for little folks — 
That’s MOTHER! 


Mother (laughing and tossing the little 
white gown to Alice) Bless your,hearts— 
what are you all talking about? It’s 
just lovely to be Mother, I can tell you. 
Now, hurry, dear, and get ready. 

One after another (clustering about 
Alice) “There’ll not be a drop of rain 
the whole of the livelong day!” 

“All the valley is fresh and green and 
still!” 

“The cowslip and the crowfoot are 
over all the hill!” 

“The rivulet in the flowery dale’ll 
merrily glance and play” — 

Alice (laughing “For I’m to be 
Queen o’ the May, Mother, I’m to be 
Queen o’ the May.” 

One of the girls Robin is coming — 

Another “The shepherd lads on every 
side’ll come from far away!” 

Another Oh, it’s quite “the happiest 
time of all the glad New Year!” 











Yes, he’s studying about the ’49ers 
going to California for gold; 
but it’s ancient history to him. 
He can’t make out from the book 
how it all was. 


The other lad is seeing them go 
—through visual education. 

It is consequently reality to 
him. It’s modern history 
learned—and with real joy 
in the learning! 





Teachers:—The motion-pictures of 
Ford Educational Weekly once 
introduced into the school room 
work wonders. The mentally slow 
become quickly alert! The unin- 
terested— deeply concerned! All 
pupils—both of high stand and 
low stand—absorb difficult facts in 
wonderful fashion and retain them 
as never before! 


If your school has no projec 


Caucational 
Weakly 


tor, or 


In a word: Ford Educational 
Weekly, produced by the Ford 
Motor Company of Detroit, is 
a library of the most practical, 
interesting and generally instruct- 
ive films in the world. A new 
one is produced every week. Gold- 
wyn Distributing Corpora- 
tion distributes them from 
22 leading cities. When 
you use Ford Educational 
Weekly motion-pictures in 

your classes it lifts a bigger 
load from your head and your 
heart than you knew you were 
carrying. 


Why not fill out the coupon 
and write us for full informa- 
tion? We shall be glad to reply 
and take up the matter with 
your Superintendent or with your 


Board. 





poor one, we will 


_ ora 
assist you to get in touch with the best projector made. 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 S. State St., Chicago 





& McElroy, 202 S. State St., Chicago, Ill., Dept, B-5 








| Zen, No, Is your School now a subscriber to Ford Educational Weekly? 
Distribu Yes, [] No, Have you ever seen a Ford Educational Weekly film? 
ted Yes. [] No, May we lend youone to throw on your screen? 
Yes. [J No. Has your School an projector? 
by I would like more information about 
[J Projectors. [] Ford Educational Weekly. UO Catalogue of Films. 
Goldwyn | x... 
Teacher in School 
Street, City, State 
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First o’ May 


(Music — “‘Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush,” adapted) 


Now a-Maying let us go, 
Let us go, 
Let us go, 
Now, a-Maying let us go 
The First o’ May in the morning! 


Soon a little Queen we’ll choose, 
We will choose, 
We will choose, 
Soon a little Queen we’ll choose, 
The First 0’ May in the morning! 


Then, out little Pole we’ll raise, 
We will raise, 
We will raise, 
Then our little pole we’ll raise, 
The First o’ May in the morning! 


Soon, our little dance begins, 
Dance begins, 
Dance begins, 
Soon our little dance begins 
The First o’ May in the morning! 


Oh, this is the merriest day, 
Merriest day, 
Merriest day, 
Oh, this is the merriest day — 
The first o’ May in the morning! 
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On May Day 


(Some of the little Shepherdesses and Shepherds give the fol- 
lowing, while Margaret, Mary, Kate, Caroline, Robin, and 
others crown Alice Queen of the May, point out the May-pole, 
elc., as words suggest) 


Oh, “sweet is all the land about and all] the flowers that 
blow,” 

The “faint sweet cuckoo-flowers are out,” the “wild marsh 
marigolds” show; 

The heart of merry England is brimming with the May, 

To-day’ll “be of all the year the maddest, merriest May!’’ 


We’ve “gathered knots of flowers and buds and garlands 
2a _ 

We'll hang them on your windows and laughing run away. 

We’ve brought a crown of posies to crown a little queen, 

We’ve brought a pretty May-pole to set upon the green. 


Oh, come, let’s dance a dainty dance — the gayest ever seen, 

All to a little tune of birds with violets set between, 

Let’s dance and dance and dance again — it is the First o’ 
May, 

To-day’ll be of all the year the maddest, merriest day!” 


(As many folk songs and dances as desired may be given here. 
At close, Robin offers his hand to the May Queen, and led by them, 
as many as can join in the May-pole Dance, directions for which are 
found in nearly all books of English Folk Songs, as well as school 
magazines.) 


The Rainbow 


May GILiincTon (Mrs. G. F. Byron) 
Moderato ~~ - ~SE ie 


‘ ANNIE E, ARMSTRONG. 


F Min. 
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The 
Progressive 
Publishing 
Company 





desires to secure agents to 
handle the Progressive 
Teacher in counties 
throughout the country 
and we have an attractive 
commission to offer you. 
Write now before some 
one else secures your 
territory. 


Address all communications to 


The Progressive Teacher 
Tennessee 


Knoxville, 














TRAINING SCHOOL For NURSES 


The Michael Reese Hospital 


Groveland and 29th Street, Box 32., Chicago, Illinois 


Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Three year course preparatory instruc- 
tion. Theoretical and practical class 
work throughout the course. Mini- 
mum entrance requirements, two years 
High School work. For information 
apply to 
Miss M. H. Mackenzie, Superintendent. 





FR rf e Proof TUBE 






Tololom 11 (om Clee lelaless 
UNION TIRES represent _the 


ard in reconstructed tires. Their 
reinforcement of 4 extra of 





fabric reduces tly blowout and 
puncture possibilities. Over 200,000 in 
use. To furt in . we 
include with every tire A 

der - any oA last 
hat ordi 
ton to 20,000 olen. Our 6,000-mile tire 

tee certificate with every tire. 
Prices Include Tire and Tube 
B0x3.........-$7.40 | 322434 -....- $12.00 
B0x3%% .....+- 4 | coeses Be 

3348.S.only 9. co 

Fine 10.38 6x4 13.40 
|. rr 10.70 | 836x444 .....- 18.85 


eeeeee 


i 
NR 
an te Racine Ave. & 18th St, Chicage 





Three years, in- 


NURSING COURSE: inas2’s 


surgical, obstetrics, contagion, and children’s depart- 
— Allowance eight ($8.00) dollars per month, and 


THE STATEN ISLAND HOSPITAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
(A branch of the University of the State of New York) 
Tompkinsville, New York 





The Margarine Cow 


The Ayrshire and Jersey are highly esteemed, 
Their virtues are thoroughly known, 

And the margarine cow has merits and claims 
That likewise deserve to be shown. 


She is not dependent on rations of grain 
When the market quotations are high, 

She never is longing for pasturage green 
Nor suffers when fountains are dry. 


The butter she’s yielding to meet the demand 
Is valued as healthful and nice, 

And one of its many attractions is this — 
That no one complains of its price. 


’Twas a fortunate instance that she shou!d 
arrive 
To minister unto us now, 
So let us be ready to speak a good word 
For the useful margarine cow. 
— M.E.N. Hatheway 





Teachers Preferred 


Managers and solicitors for Burton’s UN1- 
VERSAL CycLopzpIA. Give age, experience. 
qualifications. Big opportunity to right party, 
Teachers preferred. Burton Book Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Spend a Delightful Summer 
Traveling 


Anp Go Back To Your ScHOOLROom NExtT 
FALL WITH A WONDERFUL STORE oF NEW 
KNOWLEDGE AND EXPERIENCES AND 

A Nice Bank Account 


Hundreds of other teachers have done it. 

They say it makes you a more sympathetic 
teacher, broader in your relationship to the 
parents and more appreciative of the limited 
opportunity of the average child and his 
desire for knowledge. 
Other teachers who closed their school year 
all tired out and looked forward to a summer 
spent fighting the high cost of living have 
— it and found it profitable. Why not 
you 

If you’re between the ages of 25 and 35, 
willing to learn, ambitious to make good, free 
to travel extensively, and have some normal 
school or college training, combined with 
teaching experience, we would like to tell you 
about this work of ours. It’s so different 
from school work that it offers a complete 
rest and a profitable happy vacation. 
Seventy-six teachers were selected from six 
hundred applicants last summer and added to 
our regular organization. Nineof the seventy- 
six earned over $1000.00 each during the 
vacation period and the rest averaged a few 
cents more than $37.00 per week. Twenty- 
one of the seventy-six were selected for 
permanent positions last fall, and thirty- 
four have made arrangements to continue 
work again this summer. 

Don’t answer this unless you are a live, 
keen, ambitious young woman, actually 
interested in hard work and willing to spend 
the whole vacation with us. 

Tell about your education, about your 
teaching experience. Give your age and any 
other information that will help make your 
application stand out frem the mass. 

We will carefully train those selected at our 
expense, furnish them with everything needed 
free of charge, take care of their railroad fare 
from their school location to their field of 
work and pay all railroad fare as they move 
from point to point throughout the summer. 

We will pay a salary while they are getting 
started and give each of them an opportunity 
to earn at least $50 per week. 

Write! Find out if you are qualified. 


Give approximate date for inning and 





ending work. Address, Dept. K. R., 
S. J. Gillfillian, Garland Building, Chicago, Ill. 








‘CRAYOLA’ 


Gold Medal Crayons 





SIN CE the introduction of 

“CRAYOLA,” most of the ele- 
mentary, high schools and colleges 
in the United States and Canada 
have used these crayons exclusively. 


This can be due only to the 
unsurpassed excellence, uniform 
quality and moderate price of 
“CRAYOLA.” 


To enable you to test the mert of 
our crayons and chalks, and make 
comparisons, we are always glad to 
send samples, also specimens of 
drawings and color charts. 








“CRAYOLA” Set No. 8} 
consists of eight colors in tuck 
cardboard box. Crayon paper 
wrapped; size 33” long by 5,” 
diameter. 








Write for interesting brochure, “What 
the average teacher may accomplish in 
Blackboard Drawing.”’ 





Binney & Smith Co. 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 











TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


An appropriate gift to pupils at close of school. Samples free 
Seibert Ptg. Co., Box 209, Dover, Ohio 





WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Three year course. egistered by the State of ees 


and ctical class work throughout 
aintenance provided as well as an 





Supt. Nursing S-hool, 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, | 
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cres 


5. ae 7 : 
Find ‘the way , there, : seatch and dig, Shall 1 13, find it by —— and 
Sil - ver branch and ru- by root, Where the foun - tains nev - er 


dim: 


14'Rain - bow, 
Rain - bow, 





15 Rainbow, rainbow, glowing and bright, 
You are fading 16 out of my sight! 

17 Stinging raindrops cease to fall, 
igSunshine creeps along the wall. 


First VERSE 
1 Point upwards, looking up, and 
2 Rapidly draw arch in air with forefinger. 
3 Point low down to distance. 
4 Measure height with hand some way above head. 
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There lies 
For some 


- - ec = - 


rit: — 








19 Wait awhile, till I can tell 
Where your golden treasures dwell — 
Give me time to say 29 good-bye — 
21 Rainbow, rainbow, ever so high! 
Directions 


Same as 3, move feet as though hurrying. 

Look to right and left, action of digging. 

— hands and lean forward, smiling, looking up. 
e as 2. 


CONIA 





< 


eo or mrs weoce 
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———— 


SeconD VERSE 
9 Same asl. 
10 Same as 2. 
11 Point to distance. 
12 Point up to left and right. 
13 Rapidly draw curve of a fountain in air 
with forefinger. 
14 Same as 2. 


TuirD VERSE 

15 Same as 1. 

16 Hand arched above eyes as though 
gazing into distance. 

17 Looking up in zenith. 

18 Moving hands slowly, pointing on a 
level with head. 

19 Same as 7, continue position to end of 
next line. 

20 Kiss hand, smiling and looking high 
into distance. 

21 Same as 2. 





Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 a Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government 
examinations constantly being held throughout 
the entire country. Thousands of permanent 
life positions are to be filled at from $1100 to 
$1800; have short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. Those interested should write 
immediately to Franklii Institute, Dept. 
$221, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing 
all examination dates and places, and large 
descriptive book, showing the positions open 
and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 





The Outstanding Features of the 
Cleveland Meeting 


The following are the striking features of the 
Cleveland meeting, February 23-28, as seen 
by the N. E. A. Publicity Department and by 
the staff in the Secretary’s office: 


1 In every section, department, or other 
group meeting, there was a very definite 
attempt to outline Programs of Practice 
instead of merely to discuss educational theory. 

2 Throughout the entire meeting there was 
a very definite recognition of the community 
and nation-wide need to increase teachrs’ 
salaries and to improve teachers professionally, 
not from the standpoint of teachers merely, 
but from the standpoint of a democracy which 
must rely on education to train dts citizenship. 

3 Avery definite and clear-cut recognition 
of the need for a federal department of educa- 
tion and for federal appropriation as provided 
in the Smith-Towner Bill. 

4 A distinctive tendency to support a 
permanent nation-wide program of Americani- 
zation under the direction of trained educators 
instead. of politicians. 

6 A definite recognition of the immediate 
need for greater democracy in school manage- 
ment, for wise teacher participation in school 
government, and for a democratic reorganiza- 
tion of the department itself. 

7 The very definite recognition of the 
educational value of out-of-school organiza- 
tions, such as the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, 
Campfire Girls, Junior Red Cross, National 
Geographic Society, Community Center or- 
ganizations, and the School Garden Association 

8 A definite recognition of the educational 
value of all forms of visual education, including 
objects, slides, laboratory experiments and 
moving-picture films. 

9 A general recognition of the need to 
refine greatly our present available tests in 
subject matter and in intelligence, with a 
growing appreciation of the educational value 


of the plan underlying the army trade and | ira 


intelligence tests. 

10 The growing recognition of the necessity 
fora nation-wide organization of teachers on a 
professional basis 





[fis easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. 
When you learn to dail &,-~ your vieey. Sense = 
gtippe and cold have little effect upon you. Be from 
ailments! Weigh what you should weigh! Have a good figure Be 
happy! Enjoy lifel Bea source of inspiration to your friends. In 
other words, LIVE. As sure as sunrise 


You Can Weigh exactly 
what you Should 


by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I KNOW it, for what 1 I 
have dene fer 68400 women | ean do fer Sun you. Are you too fleshy? Are you 
thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 

I want to help you to realize that your health lies — po entirely in 
your cs yoy and that you can reach your ideal in figure — poise. 





own in favor because results are quick, natural permanent, and 
becouse. ul rte Bs COMMON SENSE. 
No Drugs—No Medicines 
You can free yourself from such ailments as 
| Fees any Joceenest ey Headache 
part o y ‘oor Complexion ] ness Sleeplessness 
Thin Bust, Chest, Lack of Reserve Rheumatism Torpid Liver 
Neck or Arms Nervousness ds 
Round Shoulders Irritability Poor Circulation Auto-Intoxi- 
Incorrect Standing Constipation Lame Back cation 


Our Soldiers Have Done So— Why Not You? 


If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don’t 
wait — you may forget it. I will send you FREE my illustrated booklet showing 
you how to stand and correctly and giving many health hints. 16 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 45, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 





Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on conditioning 
women as our training camps have conditioned our men. 





WHY USE 
DAKIN’S WEEKLY PLAN BOOK? 


1, The weekly plan unit involves a minimum amount of work on the part of teachers. 
Planning lessons in units of one week enables teachers to plot out systematic, progressive 
lessons that can be finished in the time allotted. Daily plans are scrappy, because the unit of 
time chosen is too small for complete work. 


2. The suggestive topics at the head of each column in the plan book insure attention to 
some of the essential points in proper preparation of lessons. 


3. Showing the outline of work, as it does, always several days in advance, a supervisor 
can know what teachers are about to do in time to criticise and correct the assignment 
before it has been executed, not afterwards as with the usual plan book —an obvious 
advantage. 

4. The scheme for requiring teachers to scan the entire course of study before beginning 
the year’s work — see first six pages of book —is the only way to insure comprehensive teaching 
with equal stress on all portions throughout the year. Under this method there will be no 
hurrying to catch up at the close of term, and no marking time because work has been covered 
too soon. 

5. The back of every page is purposely left blank so that teachers can paste in clippings 
from educational papers, notes, etc., thus making each completed book a source of 
reference and aid to future teaching ’ worth preserving. 


DAKIN’S WEEKLY PLAN BOOK, 50 cents, postpaid 
THE PALMER COMPANY, 120 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Home Stupy 





(28th Year) 
for -School Teachers of English, History Mathemati 
ay nem png meyhtle p age Ap pen ow 4 
jects are given by corres po ptt credit, 









Adies The University of E Chiraga i 


(Div.12) Chicago, Illinois 





Penmanship and en Co-ordinated 


to the il for visualization all words in 

Palmer Method Spellers [cio (exckAVib 'Paitten erhiob Fan. 
Educators h hould i te tho lan of t fo: 
eazducators everywhere, should investigate thoroughly this plan of presenting to pupils for 


init the words in the Palmer Method Speliers are all in Palmer Method Penmans 
i fe ae : sccted by well known educator faving bee Bea daseon at acne 
New You City Gis Public Scho Schools. 


In Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate and advanced = are quotations in 
quantities from well known authors, all in photo-engraved Palmer Method P: 


Write our nearest altered baa. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 








30 Irving Place, New York City 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. Pittock Buliding, pertiand, Ofte. 
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Japanese Dance and Drill 


Lyle Wilson Holden 


A Japanese dance is always very effective and also very 
easy to give as it consists almost entirely of poses and 
pantomime. In making the entrance, and also all of the 
time during the dance when the dancers are passing from 
one position to another, very short and quick mincing steps 
should be taken with the body bowed slightly forward. 

The costume is very easily arranged, as it consists prin- 
cipally of a gay colored kimono reaching nearly to the 
floor. The effect will probably be better if each girl is 
dressed in a different colored kimono. They may be 
made of crepe or tissue paper or any of the many fabrics 
with Japanese designs, which may now be obtained at 
almost any large dry-goods store. A wide sash of bright 
colored material is tied in a large butterfly bow at the 
back. Paper chrysanthemums, either all white or of many 
different colors, are fastened to bands and worn in the hair 
above the ears, one on each side of the head. Japanese 
paper parasols of uniform size should be provided. 

The music may be taken from some of the Japanese 
operas, like “Madam Butterfly,” or any characteristic 
Oriental music may be used. 


The Dance 


1 The dancers enter in a long line, tripping on tip-toe 
with the mincing step suggested above. When all are in 
position facing audience, all hold parasols to right and each 
girl tips to right and poses, 6 counts. Back to position, 3 
counts. 


2 All tip to left, posing for 6 counts. 


3 To right again, 6 counts; position, 3 counts; to left, 6 
counts. 


4 Pirouette to right, twirling parasols for 12 counts. 
The pirouette is made by putting the weight upon one foot, 
throwing the other foot around it as far as possible, 
rising on the toes and making a pivot in the direction of the 
foot upon which the weight is placed. 


5 Pirouette to left, twirling parasols in opposite direc- 
tion for 12 counts. Position for 3 counts. 

6 Drop upon knees, bend head forward and kneel behind 
parasols for 12 counts. 


7 Peep around parasols, right side, 6 counts. 
8 Peep around parasols, left side, 6 counts. 


9 To standing position, 6 counts. Half of the girls 
face to right and half to the left, and with the same short 
step as before, follow the end girls to right and left; then 
down the sides to the rear. The girls who are in the 
front of the line meet each other, and all follow them down 
to the front in pairs. 


10 When the front is reached, the lines separate, passing 
to the right and left and forming two circles, which go 
round and round with the mincing steps. 


11 When the circles have gone around a number of 
times at the same speed, the two leading girls as they near 
each other at the center, clasp hands, and, with parasols 
thrown to the outside, run around im a large circle; the 
others follow in pairs after them. 


12 After circling two or three times, the leaders come 
to the front, separate, pass one to the right and the other 
to the left, the others following, thus forming a long line 
across the front. Position for 3 counts. 


13 Hold parasols high over the head, twirling them, 
12 counts. 


14 Sway left and right (3 counts each way) holding 
parasol in front, 24 counts. Position, 3 counts. 


15 Swiftly turn backs to audience, twirling parasols 
over right shoulder, and skip in line toward rear for 12 
counts. 


16 With backs still towards audience, turn head to 
left, and look smilingly over left shoulder, 12 counts. 


17 All turn to left and follow head girl back and forth 
across the stage snake fashion until the front is reached 
again. As each girl reaches the end of the stage in this 
movement, she reverses her parasol so that it is always 
held towards the audience, twirling it all the time and 
peeping over it at the people in front. 

18 When the front is reached, place parasols upon 
the floor or ground and hide behing them for 12 counts. 

19 Rise swiftly, throw kiss to audience with both 
hands, catch up parasols, and trip laughingly from the 
scene. 





eT 
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 _Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Makes Food 
Taste Cood 


Creates an appetite, aids digestion, puri- 
fies the blood, promotes assimilation so 
as to secure full nutritive value of food, 
and to give strength to the whole system’ 








|COSTUMES 
school PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,for all school 
— and operas. 

hakesperian and his- 


specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion address 

Fritz Schoultz &Co. 








PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 


Big 2 es 
ow. Rex ¥g —e 4 78 C30, je Frm 








“Hold easy, write easy” —this is 
the whole story of the success of 
Dixon’s Beginners, No. 308, 
for writing in the first grade. 


Free samples. to teachers on 
request. 
Made By 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO 
Jersey City New Jersey 


Established 1827 














ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS Spm 


Speakers, —! Polk’ Denoes Os Dances, 
one, Musical Readings, Finger Plays, Motion & Pantomime 
, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
- Holidays Minstrel Jokes, 
Han Make-Up Goods, 
etc. yy all ages and occasions. 
Free. Every 
Teacher > hon have one. 
T. S. DENISON & Co. 





















Wk. bee tet fat hon’ rvcy 
i Ster. Silver T5e wr er 


MANUFACTURER 


Philosophical Freddie 


(Continued from page 30 1) 


to the back window ran the boy. He opened 
the window and stood amazed! There was 
the plate, and on it, neatly unfolded, was the 
paper napkin, but where was the cream puff? 
Wondering at the boy’s delay, Mrs. Snow went 
into the little kitchen and found him still 
gazing at the empty plate. 

*‘Why don’t you bring in your cake, Fred- 
die?” she asked. “Why — why — mother, 
it is gone!” said the child, with a catch in his 
voice. For a little while Mrs. Snow could not 
think where the cream puff had gone, then she 
happened to see on the projecting ledges of the 
opposite building ever so many pigeons 
strutting back and forth. She remembered 
that people in the neighborhood fed them, so 
that the birds were very tame. At the same 
time, she noticed on the panes of her window 
little white smears that might be whipped 
cream. Freddie looked very sorrowful, 
crying was out of the question for a boy of 
eight, so he just kept very still. 

His mother, realizing how disappointed he 

was, did her best to cheer him and to take his 
mind off his troubles. “Why, Freddie,” she 
said, “I do believe the hungry pigeons took 
yourcake! Just see how neatly they unfolded 
the napkin! But—oh, Freddie, I don’t be- 
lieve they understand about napkins! I think 
they wiped their bills on my window panes!” 
Freddie couldn’t help laughing a little at the 
idea of a glass napkin. His mother went on. 
“Poor birdies! It will soon be very cold 
weather and there won’t be much for them to 
eat. Perhaps they had a party over that 
cream puff, Freddie.” 
“Well,” said Freddie, “the cream puff is 
gone and I can’t get it back again, so I’m not 
going to fuss about it. I’m glad we had the 
cookie.” 

The next day he told the story to Miss 
Bakery-Lady. She laughed with him about 
the glass napkin and the cream puff party, and 
she gave him a big currant bun for himself and 
some broken cake for the pigeons. 





Mr. W. H. Maddock. 


who has long been our representative in the 
educational field, will, after April 1, have 
charge of our Educational Department and 
make his home in Springfield. 

In this broader field we bespeak for him a 
continuance of the kindly consideration that 
has always been extended to him and to us in 
the past. G. &. C. Merriam Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 





Wanted — Men — Women 
$100 to $150 a Month 


All teachers should try the coming United 
States Government examinations. Thousands 
of permanent, life positions are to be filled at 
from $1100 to $1800, have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. Those in- 
terested should write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. S220, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination dates and 
places, and large descriptive book, showing 
the positions open and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will be given 
free of charge. 





sap EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
Teeth, and with as much A-- 

let your Eyes grow dull and Tusterles ee Rsmn boat 

Moving bey came, it 


i 


Weak 
Women 


If you are Tired, Over-Worked, 
Run Down, Vinol, our Cod Liver 
and Iron Tonic, willhelp you. 





Mrs. Hatcher Says So 


So. Pittsburg, Tenn. — “I was in a 
weak, run-down condition, no appetite 


and could not sleep. I teach school and 
could hardly keep around. A friend tol¢ 
ne about Vinol and it stopped my cough, 
gave me a good appetite and built me 
up so I feel stronger in every way.’ 
Mrs. C. F. HA1cHER. 


Women who are run-down, nervous 
.ack energy and working strength should 
iake Vinol as it contains Bee = Co 
Liver Peptones, Iron and 
vhosphites, the very elements Fe gm 
restore a lost appetite, enrich the blood 
and create strength. 


For sale at the leading drug stores 


everywhere. 
Chester Kent Co., Boston, Mass. 








FREE CAT. SiS Sno womeen tw CLASS. 
Either Ly illustrated made with any 8 let- § 
ters and 2 figures, one or two co enamel. 
Silver plate, 2 ea., $2.50 doz. Sterling 
silver, 608 6.00 doz, 

BAS BROS. CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 








abe 


130 Bastian Bidg., 


WANTED: Teachers desiring ——w = 


* ployment in vacation or 
school. Apply immediately to HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
COMPANY, Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture play a week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can write them. We 
show you how. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation and special prize offer. CHICAGO PHOTO- 
PLAYWRIGHT COLLEGE, Box 278 Y-23, Chicago 











MEDART Playground Equipment 


Designed for safety, efficiency, durabilit 
Pioneers in the playground movement. Estab. 
lished 1873. Endorsed by civic and municipal’ 
—— was t us help i! — play-’ 


ART Cai on request. 
Write or it itony a yout letter head. 
D MEDART MFG. CO. 
3530 Dekalb St. * Moe! 








CHAS.S STIFFT 


LITTLE ROCK,ARK 
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The Bervies the Fairies Did 


Helen L. Newman 


CHARACTERS 


Littte Grrr (about ten) 

FAIRIES 
Queen and 16 (or 12) fairies in 4 groups 
Group from North (4 or 3 fairies) 
Group from Tropics 
Group from Sea 
Group from Woodlands 

FLORA AND Nympus (4 or 5) 


COSTUMES 


LittLe Grrt — Rather dark, long-sleeved apron. 

QUEEN or Farrtres — White with much gilt decoration. Large gilt 
rosettes on shoulders, made (by fine wire) to stand nearly upright, 
swaying a little, if possible. Gilt wand. 

Group rroM Nort — Wholly in white, with tufts of cotton sprinkled 
with mica-powder. Glass icicles, which can be hung from belt 


so as to give clinking sound in the dance, have fine effect (with or 
without wings). 


Group From Tropics — Decorations of gorgeous flowers, large rosettes 
of bright colored paper, etc. 


Group rrom Sea — Strings of shells and coral over pale green (or one 
may be dark blue). Pressed seaweed fastened to skirt of one. 
One or two carry very large shell in hand. 


SCENE 


Little home schoolroom. At back a hanging or standing 
blackboard, a map, a globe, etc. Near the front, a 


child’s desk and chair, a little to one side and opposite 
end where entrance is. 


(Litile Girl, sitting at desk working on slate, becomes im- 
patient.) 


Little Girl Oh, dear! 


Oh, dear! 
problem right! 


I can’t get this old 


(Works a little longer. Looks up with a sigh.) 


Little Girl It’s no use! I can’t, I can’t! 


(Works again, but slowly, listlessly. Finally pushes slate 
away and throws pencil angrily on floor.) 


Little Girl There! I won’t try another time! 


(Sobs, lays head on desk. Sobs gradually lessen and she 
goes to sleep.) 


(From a little distance comes chorus of Fairies.) 








We come, we come — the Fairy band — 
With joy and song we speed; 

From the farthest land’at our queen’s command 
We haste to a kindly deed. 


enters, passes part way across stage, then turns and 
with lifted wand, faces entrance, as Fairies from North enter, 
with floating, swaying motion, singing) 


We come from the North, the cold, cold North, 
The land of glistening snow, 

Where the icicle’s breath bears touch of death 
And the winds of winter blow. 


(These Fairies pass, while singing, around at the back, to: 
the farther side of the little girl. They may still keep time, in 
step, as the Fairies from Tropics enter, singing) 


From the beauteous tropic land we come, 
The land to the sun-god dear. 

Where the summer stays through all the days 
And the flowers no frost-king fear. 


(These Fairies remain at back of stage, just behind little: 
girl. Fairies from Sea enter, singing) 


We come from the caves by the ocean blue 
And the coral islands lone, 

And the song we bring the sea-nymphs sing 
To the murmuring water’s tone. 


(Fairies from Sea remain at back, not as far across stage as 
little girl’s desk. Fairies from Woodland enter, singing. 
These bend toward front, in line opposite first group. Queen 
is enclosed by them, not far from desk.) 


From your own fair forest glades we come — 
Your Woodland Fairies true — 

Where the dew is bright in the. dawning light 
With the gleams of the rainbow’s hue. 


From the dells where the flowers love to bloom, 
The wildwood flowers fair; 

Where the sweet wild rose its perfume throws 
On the wings of the morning air. 


(The curving line now breaks into the different groups and 
all sing) 


And one and all with a message glad, 
We speed to the help of men, 

When a cheering thought that is swiftly brought 
May urge them to hope again. 


And oft at the gentle words we bring, 
Dull care is afraid to stay, 

And the darkening power of an evil hour 
Is forever thrust away. 


(A pretty thing at this point, though not a necessary one, is 
a dance backward and forward and around little girl, Tropics 


joining with North, and Sea with Woodland. Then they come 


back into the original groups.) 
(Queen lowers wand. Fairies gather softly around little 


girl. Queen raises wand. All sing) 






































There’s a little word, 
That’s often heard, 
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OUR MITTENS! 


Stories that are dear 
to Childish Hearts 








This series consists 


BASIC PRIMER 


Little People’s Sound Primer (128 pp) 45 cents 
FIRST READER STORY BOOKS 
Puss in Boots — Reynard the Fox 45 cents 
Jack and the Beanstalk — Diamonds and Toads — 
Sleeping Beauty 45 cents 
Jack the Giant Killer 45 cents 
Hop O’ My Thumb — Tom Thumb 45 cents 


Boston 


Chicago 
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WE HAVE FOUND 
WE 
WILL HAVE SOME PIE. 


(From Three Little Kittens, Vol. V of Action, Imitation and Fun Series) 


Action, Imitation and Fun Series 
of Primers and First Readers 


By MARA L. PRATT CHADWICK 


one phonic reader, which is a basic text, 
and ten supplementary readers, based on stories dear to childish 
hearts. These supplementary readers are carefully graded and form 
an ideal series through which to develop both sight reading ard 
sound interpretatica. Each book is complete in itself and inde- 
pendent of the others. Each may be used with any system cf 
teaching reading. The illustrations, in addition to being pleasing 
to children, are of such nature as to inspire creative imagination. 


STORY PRIMERS 


The Little Red Hen 45 cents 

The Three Pigs 45 cents 

The Three Bears 45 cents 
ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 

Three Little Kittens — Chicken Little 45 cents 

Red Riding Hood — The Seven Kids 45 cents 

Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 45 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
UVOUUENUENUOOUDEDEOYOOOOOOEOUOOONODOOUEOUOOOOODEODOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOEOOOOOOOUGOUOUOOOSOOOOOEODEOOEOOGOUNOOGOONOOOOOOOOOOOOOEODOOUOODEOOOODOOOOOOGOOOTOOOOOOOODOODEODOOOOODEOOGOUEOOEDOROUGOONOOOOROOEOONOEOOOOONOOEOOEOONOUEOUEOOSOONOOOOONOOOONND 
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New York City 





Why are Teachers Leaving the 
Schoolroom? 


The following quotation from one of our teacher 
secretaries answers the above question 


“‘T had an extremely profitable summer with the Chautauqua 
Industrial Art Desk last year. After working several Saturdays 
in May and June, I continued during the nine weeks of vacation. 
The result was 296 orders. My profits amounted to over $1200.00. 
People could not have treated me better. Everybody likes the 
little Desk. To SEE IT IS TO LOVE IT. It goes without 
saying that the children want it and even cry for it. In one 
small village of perhaps 50 homes, I took thirty orders in three 
days. I found it a real pleasure to meet the mothers for a half 
hour’s confidential talk. 


“T conducted my work in conjunction with the schools, clubs, 
kindergartens and organized interests of the towns in which I 
worked and was delighted with the cordial reception and hearty 
support I received everywhere I went. Club women and the 
leading’ business men in every town I worked cheerfully gave me 
cards and letters of introduction to their friends.” 


This letter partly explains why our organization is made up so 
largely of teachers. The Chautauqua Industrial Art Desk 
SELLS and teachers know it. Our willingness to guarantee any 
teacher we employ from $125.00 to $300.00 per month REGARD- 
LESS OF RESULTS is evidence of our confidence in the merits 
of the Desk and in your qualifications to represent us. 


A booklet containing the pictures, letters and records of our 
teacher secretaries will be sent upon request. Give complete 
information about yourself in first letter. 


LEWIS E. MYERS & COMPANY 
36 South State Street, Chicago 











* U. S. GOVERNMENT * 


WANTS 


HUNDREDS 


TEACHERS 


MEN— WOMEN 
$1300 TO $1500 YEAR 


Pleasant office positions; filing, writing, listing and 
similar work in the Department of Commerce; Census 
Department and other departments of the Government 
at Washington, D.C. Similar positions in Custom 
Houses; Postoffices; and Internal Revenue Offices in 
practically every city in the country, and in the Rail- 
way Mai) Service. Short hours. Paid vacation. 
Life positions. 


SPRING AND SUMMER EXAMINATIONS EVERYWHERE 








Fill out and rail attached coupon. frost rll re 
Act at once. ie “ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
. $222 Rochester, N 
DO IT TO-DAY. eS i NY. 
TO-MORROW — Gentlemen: Kindly send me, at once, 


and entirely without charge or any obliga- 
MAY BE TOO e - on my part, list of 3 S. ernment 

S Positions now open to teachers. Advi 
LATE ae also gy by salaries, hours, work, vecstion 
and date of the Spring examination in my section, 
<) sending me free sample examination questions. 
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That we bring unto you now; 
There’s a magic spell 
In what we tell, 

To clear your troubled brow, 
For it holds the power 
In a weary hour 

Vexatious tears to dry; 
Tis only a word 
That’s often heard — 


Try, try, try! 


| (Fairies press more closely still around little girl. Sing 
softly but more slowly, as if for emphasis.) 


Tis only a word 
That’s often heard — 
Try, try, try! 
(‘ueen lowers wand. Says — or sings) 
Listen, listen! What is here? 
Flora and her nymphs draw near. 
(Fairies press forward. Flora and nymphs enter, passing 
to front of Fairies. Say) 
Just suppose the flowers should say, 
“Since the sky is cold and gray, 
We will hide our heads away.” 
And should fold their petals up, 
Daisy, rose and buttercup, 
Taking thus the joy from morn, 
Leaving thus the earth forlorn! 


Listen, listen! Unto each 
This does dear Earth Mother teach: —- 
In hours bright or hours gray, 
Do your best, your best alway! 
(Fairies and nymphs press to background.) 
Little Girl (rubbing eyes, lifting head) What was I dream- 
ing about? Oh, I s’pose I must try that problem again! 
(Picks up pencil. Works again on slate, but again becomes 
discouraged. Covers her eyes, puts head down.) 
(Fairies come back eagerly, swiftly. Surround little girl 
closely. Queen raises wand. All sing) 


Try twice, try thrice 
And never give up at all, 
And never give up at all! 

(Nymphs also press forward near to desk. Sing) 

In hours bright or hours gray, 
Do your best, your best alway! 

(Fairies and Nymphs withdraw to background.) 

Little Girl (raising head, again beginning to work) Oh, 
dear! (Sighing heavily.) No, I won’t give it up, I won rt! 
(W orking on with a sigh now and then. (Suddenly jumping up 
and clapping hands in glee.) Oh, goody, goody! It’s right, 
it’s right! 


(Fairies and Nymphs, with Queen and Flora in front, 
gather around little girl, who remains standing. All sing) 


























It is won, it is won! 
The dreaded task is done, 
And the weary, weary toil is past. 
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There can never be defeat 
For the patient heart to meet 
And conquest and gladness come at last. 


In both small and mighty things 

It is patience victory brings, 
Though often by a dreary way and long. 

In all the tasks of life 

And throughout the wide world’s strife 
It is patience, it is patience that is strong. 





The Key Flower 


(Continued from page 305) 
could possibly carry. He even filled his hat before Jeaving 
the box. Then he hurried toward the place where he had 
climbed in. Once more the voice echoed. It was softer 
and sadder this time. The words came strangely, ‘Choose 


the best!” 
Section VIII 


The boy stopped a moment. Then he hurried out. He 
would wait no longer. Surely he had found the best. 
The voice angered him. He hurried on. Once more he 
found himself in the open fields. 


Section IX 


He looked down to see that he had dropped none of the 
treasure from his hat. He saw to his amazement that he 
was carrying earth! He pulled out his pockets. Again he 
found nothing but dirt! He wondered whether he had 
been asleep and dreamed of the cave. He thought that 
perhaps some shepherds had left the dirt for a joke. 


Section X 


Suddenly he remembered the blue flower. He turned to 
find it. It wasnot there! Then he knew it was the flower 
that the voice had meant. He bit his lip sadly. It was 
now too late to choose the best. The earth had closed 
forever! 


Fables on. Bapslementery 
Readin 


Grace Norton Whittaker 
THE HAWK AND THE FARMER 


One fine morning a pigeon flew down into a Jarge field. 
She came to Jook for some big, fat worms for her children. 
Looking up, she saw a large hawk flying high above her. 

Oh, there is my enemy, the Hawk. I hope he does not 
see me. There he goes almost out of sight! This is a 
good time to go home.” Away flew the pigeon. 

The Hawk was far away, but he had sharpeyes. ‘There 
goes a good breakfast for me,” said he, as he followed her. 

“Oh, if I can just get to my home in the barn, I shall be 
safe! No hawk can get in there,” thought the Pigeon, as 
she flew faster and faster. “I know what I’ll do.” 

She flew low down near the ground. The Hawk followed. 
He did not see the Farmer’s net til] too Jate. The Farmer 
put it there to catch the crows that pulled up his corn. 
It caught the Hawk instead of the crows. The Hawk 
struggled to get away but the net held him fast. “Here 
comes the Farmer,” saidhe. “I wonder if he will help me?” 

‘“‘What have we here?” cried the Farmer, who had been 
watching. “A fine, big Hawk, assureasI’m alive! Well, 
well, my fine bird, what are you doing here?” 

“Oh, set me free, set me free!” begged the Hawk. 

The Farmer took the Hawk out of the net, but he held 
him fast. ‘Let me go, let me go!” cried the Hawk. 

“No, no,” said the Farmer. 

(Continued on page 327) 
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cuURTIS 


WORD, NUMBER and 
SENTENCE BUILDERS 


SAME PRICE, 3 TO 5 CENTS 


Samples Free 


E. T. CURTIS CO., 123 2Ist St., Toledo, 0. 





= $ “ ~ 


Sample 
Copy 


We want every 
teacher in Amer- 
ica to know this 
song book—its help- 
ful features, its splendid col- 
lection of words and music 
especially selected for your 
younger scholars. 


Everyday Sonégs 


contains suggestions, facts about music, 
aids in teaching music to beginners, 
and other important features that 
make it valuable. A FREE SAMPLE 
COPY is waiting for you. WRITE 
FOR IT TODAY. 


Only 5c cach in 401BestSongs 


100 lots, F. 
5c O. B. Chi- Another famous 
cago. $l per dozen, 400k, for older pu- 
prepaid. Less than #5, jg R. ioe, 
12 at 10c each, pre- per dozen, prepaid. 
paid. (c-62) 0c each, prepaid. 


Cable Co., 1201 Cable Bidg.,Chicago 

















Dare to be true; nothing can 
need a lie; 
A fault which needs it most, 
grows two thereby. 
— George Herbert 


The above is ONE of the 
106 MEMORY GEMS 


For Primary Grades 
contained in the set of 


Easy Memory Gems 
For Little Folks 








Thirty Manila Cards, size three by four 
inches, encased in attractive cloth-covered 
box—selections from the following authors: 


Shaw A. A. Procter 
Lincoln Hale 

Alice Cary Pope 

Mann Longfellow 


Samuel] Butler Mrs. Amelia Opie 

— Montgomery i G. Whittier 
lla W. Wilcox, rances Osgood 

Watts Allerton 

Phoebe Cary Kingsley 

Coleridge Lowell 


and many others. 


Full SSet, Price, 30 cents, Postpaid 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


harm. 


A Bird Booklet 


(Continued from page 288) 
Are leaf hoppers, aphids, and two-winged 
flies. 
Watch him pursuing an enemy plane, 
Swooping and striking, and off again. 


(If you wish the story of other gar- 
den allies, this same copy of National 
School Service has one article, “A 
Strange Garden Helper,” which deals 
with the earthworm and another article, 
“ A Deadly Garden Tank,” which tells 
about the toad.) 

Out of this bird study can come 
this project in problem form, How 
Children can Help these Bird Allies. 
Many ideas will be advanced by the 
youngsters. These are a few of them: 





1 By protecting the birds from 


2 By supplying water and food 
when needed. 
3 By building homes for them. 


After the advancement of the third 
point, a bird house can be planned 
and constructed by the children. 





Teachers Preferred 


Managers and solicitors for Burron’s Uni- 
VERSAL CycLop2pDIA. Give age, experience, 
qualifications. Big opportunity to right party. 
Teachers preferred. Burron Book ComPAny, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





The Worker and His Work 


Compiled by Stella S. Center. 12 illustra- 
tions. $2.00net. J.B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 

“The Worker and His Work” is a series of 
remarkable stories by Arnold Bennett, Maurice 
Maeterlinck, Eden Philpotts, Angela Morgan, 
H. G. Wells, O. Henry, Henry Van Dyke, and 
others, in which poet and essayist, short-story 
writer, painter and sculptor picture the worker 
as a social human being to whom his work is 
second only to his religion and, next to that, 
the greatest fact in his life. 

Farming, fishing, lumbering, logging, bank- 
ing and brokerage, advertising, fighting fire, 
managing a store or a telephone exchange, 
housekeeping, sewing, or telegraphing “‘wire- 
lessly,” all of these various romances enacted 
every day by the knights of the twentienth 
century are here within the covers of this book. 

The lists of these varied tournaments carry 
the reader with the speed of imagination from 
one field of activity to another. He goes 
whale-fishing in the Pacific, or fights fire in a 
New York skyscraper, or visits Wall Street 
and hangs breathlessly over the ticker, watch- 
ing fortunes being made and lost; or stands 
“rapt in the cathedral gloom” of a vast 
telephone exchange; he fashions pottery at 

Brunel’s Tower, or follows the cotton picker 
down his furrow in Georgia, or holds his breath 
at a birling match in a Michigan forest. It is 
a delightful and educating tour of the world 
from the library chair, and, as the varied 


a keener relish for his own work and with 





Boston New York Chicago 


greater respect for all workers. 


scenes are surveyed, the reader is inspired with |, 





EDUCATION $3". "ses-e?Sammic, ‘20c. 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


“AS NECESSARY TO A TEACHER AS A MEDICAL JOURNAL TO A PHYSICIAN.” 


Vite? Lip 
Hose Supporter 


} can be quickly 

H and easily ad- 
justed to any 
styleof corset. 


The unique 
VELVET 
GRIP fea- 
ture of the 
“Sew - On’”’— 
an all rubbe1, 
oblong button 
—is proof 
against “‘slips’ 
and the ruthless 
ripping of silken 

i hose threads. 


The fabric employed 
f in the making of the VELVET GRIP 
“Sew-On” is all you would expect of a 
hose supporter of such unusual attain- 
H ments—the very best. 
Look for the oblong rubber button— 
“The Button that Talks for Itself.” 


} George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 














Your a 
‘Beauty . . 





Vas can have a youthful he 
appearance, clear complexion, “i 
Magnetic eyes, pretty eye- < 
brows and lashes, graceful neck 
and chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tive hands, comfortable feet. You 
can remove wrinkles, lines, pim- 
ples, blackheads, strengthen sag- 
Gag facial muscles—alJ through following our simple 
rections. Thousands have done so. Nodrugs, no waste 
of time, no big expense and quick results. Send for 
latest free let containing many beauty hints and 
all about the wonderful work accomplished by the 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 19 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s W ork) 1 











DRESS DESIGNING LESSONS 
FREE 


Women — Girls— 15 or over, can easily learn 
Dress Designing during their spare moments in 
10 WEEKS. 

Dress Designers frequently earn $40 te $100 
A WEEK. Work fascinating. Every 
teacher should be interested. Send coupon 
immediately for FREE SAMPLE LESSONS. 

The supply will not last long. 


COUPON 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept S859 Rochester, N. Y. 


Kindly send me absolutely free, book containing a a 
pouene DRESS DESIGNING as taught in 10 w » 
spare times. 











ecists. 
Patchorne. N.¥. 
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TALKING TOGETHER 


Address Editor, Prrmary Epucaticn, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


This issue is full of fairies. Perhaps if you are one Of 
those awfully grown-up people who do not believe in 
fairies, and never go on a vacation from reality, as some 
one puts it, you haven’t any castles in Spain and your 
desire to roam and soar, to escape into a fourth dimension, 
so to speak, is quite satisfied by the automobile and the 
flying machine, which are real enough to satisfy anybody. 
But you’re wrong, and we children know it. Even the 
scientist, to-day, is reaching out toward metaphysics and 
the magazines are full of discussions over the nature of the 
ether and the non-Euclidean geometry, speculations which 
seem to lie on the borderland between the known and the 
dreamed of. They seem to indicate the beginnings of a 
reaction against our machine-made world, a world in which 
the children, thank heaven! have never lived and will never 
live. We can never quite lose the sense of the beauty and 
the wonder of things, however hard we try. If persistently 
ignored, they have a strange way of avenging themselves 
by taking the form of uglysuperstitions, automatic writings, 
and hideous travesties of beauty in art and music. Nature 
is old and wise and we know surprisingly little about her, 
in spite of the ccuntless number of man’s years upon the 
earth. But, though we know so little, we have intimation, 
that cannot be expressed in scientific treatises, or machinery, 
but sometimes in poetry, in music, in fairy stories. 

“In the true fairy story there is always an accompani- 
ment of beauty; and it means something about life itself 
too deep for us to put into words, means perhaps that we 
are all children crying over childish, unreal sorrows and 
that, behind and above all our crimes and follies, there is 
this reality of beauty that will some day wipe away all 
tears from our eyes and turn them to happy laughter. 
Is that a lie? No one can prove it one; and if we dared to 
act on it, to trust in the encircling and reconciling beauty, 
we might find it to be true after all. If children are of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, then that Kingdom is like the good 
fairy stories, and the instinct which makes them and 
delights in them is an instinct for the truth.” 





Everybody’s Quitting 
What? Teaching. Why? 


Fifty schoolmen and women, breakfasting together during 
the N. E. A. at Cleveland, mentioned in thirty minutes 
fifteen reasons why the best boys and girls do not enter the 
teaching profession. All of the causes are removable. If 
teachers, superintendents, board members, parent organi- 
zations of all types will face the facts and join in co-operative 
effort, the schools of to-morrow can hope to have teachers, 
instead of facing in 1923 a shortage of 300,000 — 40% — 
qualified teachers, and normal schools, instead of having 
no graduates in 1923, which would be the number if the 
decrease for the next three years in the same proportion as 
the last, could be turning out more graduates than in the 
pre-war days. 

What’s wrong with teaching? — 999 out of a thousand 
give low salaries. This is unquestionably one big reason, 
but it was the unanimous opinion of the group of fifty 
representative school people that salary increases alone 
will rot bring in desirable recruits or change teaching’s 
reputation unless the other objections are removed. Sala. 
ries are being increased daily, grace salaries of $100 to $200 
are established facts, wide publicity is furnished by news- 
papers, educational magazines, national magazines such as 
the Outlook, Saturday Evening Post, Literary Digest, which 
is now giving one topic a week in its weekly moving picture 


film to teachers’ salaries; these and other forces are rapidly 
removing the objection of low salaries, yét we see no rush 
toward teacher training schools or a decrease in resignations. 

Isn’t it time to look farther for the other reasons for 
shunning teaching? Dr. Rowland, of the Pennsylvania 
State Department, said, “Raise salaries to the sky and we 
shall still not get a supply of teachers unless we establish 
at the top of the profession big positions, paying big salaries, 
as a possible pinnacle to be attained by every boy and girl 
entering the work. Give us even one position paying $50,000 
or $100,000 per. year and it will attract more ambitious 
young people into the profession than minimum salaries of 
$150 a month.” 

Six teachers gave up teaching at $100 per month to enter 
the chorus of a Broadway theatre at a minimum salary of 
$150 per month, which was not an increase, comparing 
purchasing value in New York and in the home town, not 
to be chorus girls for life, but because the opportunity 
existed for each of them to become a star at $500 a night. 
Teachers, Legislatures, Boards who oppose, and, in fact, 
do not urge big sala res for the top positions are contributing 
their share to the teacher shortage. 

Dead level salaries, resulting from minimum salary laws 
and increases based only on years of experience for all, 
regardless of ability and interest is an objection that, 
although difficult, can and will be removed as soon as the 
teachers in the ranks demand that ability be recognized, 
and superintendents and supervisors assume responsibility 
that may detract from their popularity. 

Comparisons with bricklayers and chambermaids are 
driving strong young people away. Teachers and others 
making these comparisons should not fail to emphasize the 
fact, that those are “blind alley” jobs and few, if any, 
teachers would change places with members of these voca- 
tions. A famous cartoonist shows a bedraggled, dirty hobo 
being lectured because he has failed to develop his brain 
and, as a child, refused to study. When asked his objection 
the hobo says, “I’m a teacher.” On the March bulletin 
and the Cleveland program of the National Educational 
Asscciation a cartoon, depicting a parent’s attempt to keep 
a daughter from teaching, appears what will prevent many 
boys and girls from selecting teaching as a profession. 

Teachers are helping to deplete the profession by throwing 
mud at theirown work. A high school teacher, when asked 
by a young girl to recommend a good normal school, replied, 
“T would rather see you go to the penitentiary than to go 
to a normal preparing for teaching.” The eternal, per- 
petual complaining about the hard time of teaching will 
never attract more teachers. Aren’t there some joys, 
pleasures and good times in teaching that can be talked 
about. A teacher that can’t boost teaching ought to enter 
another voaction, for the example is hurting the teaching 
profession. 

Each of the following additional causes mentioned as 
contributing to the teacher shortage should be carefully 
considered: 


Girls do not want to be like the women teachers they see. 

Insurmountable fences and too much leveling makes the 
best no better than the worst. 

Communities are too fickle in their support, and treat 
teachers like servants. 

Social recognition denied teachers. 

Too seldom are girls appealed to by pictures of the 
softening and mellowing benefits from teaching. 

Supervision “stupervises,” chills, restricts and dis- 
courages by driving instead of helping. 

(Contin ued on page 329) 
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& Fables 


(Continued from page 324) 

“Please do let me go. I never stole your 
corn. I never did you any harm!” 

“Pray tell me what harm the pigeon ever 
did you?” replied the Farmer. ‘‘ You were 
going to kill her. Why should I not kill you? 
I shall wring your neck.” Then the Farmer 
carried the Hawk home and did not forget to 
do what he had promised. 

— Adapted from Zisop’s Fables 


THE TORTOISE AND THE 
EAGLE 


One bright summer morning the Tortoise 
set out for the river. He should have been 
very happy, but he went along grumbling to 
himself. ‘‘I am so tired of crawling on the 
ground. It takes me so long to get anywhere. 
All I can seeis the ground for a little way ahead. 
Ob, if I were only a bird! I could fly all over 
the world. I could see everything.” 

Just then a Crow flew down toa tree near by. 
The Tortoise saw him. He thought perhaps 
the Crow would help him. 

“Oh, Mr. Crow,” he called, “will you not 
take me fora ride in the air? I want to go up 
among the clouds. I want to look down on the 
earth.” 

“T should like to take you, my friend,” 
replied the Crow, “‘but you are too heavy for 
me to carry. Perhaps the Eagle will take 
you. 

" “The Eagle never comes near enough for 
me to ask her,” said the Tortoise. 

“Shall I tell her that you wish to see her?” 
asked the Crow. 

“Oh, yes, indeed! 
the Tortoise. 

“There she is now,’’ answered the Crow. 

I will tell her.” Away he flew. Very soon 
the Eagle came down to the tree. 

“What do you want of me?” she asked. 
“Pray be quick, for I am in a hurry.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Eagle, will you please take me 
fora ride in the air? Iam so tired of crawling 
on the ground. I want to see the world,” 
begged the Tortoise. 

“Why should I waste my time carrying you 
about? I have my own work to do,” replied 
the Eagle. 

“Tf you will only take me,” replied the 
Tortoise, ‘‘I will show you where to find all 
the treasures that are hidden in the earth. 
They will make you very rich.” 

‘Oh, where are they hidden? 
quickly!” 

“Just as soon as we return from the ride I 
will tell you,” answered the Tortoise. 

“Very well,” said the Eagle. “Here we 
go.”” She carried the Tortoise far up among 
the clouds. She flew with him over lakes and 
rivers. They passed over fields and gardens. 
They saw cities and towns. The Tortoise 
enjoyed the ride. 

“Did you like the ride?” asked the Eagle, 
as she put the Tortoise on the ground. 

“Tt was fine,” answered the Tortoise. 
should like to go again.” 

“Now tell me about the treasures. I am 
in a hurry to find them,” said the Eagle. 
“Where shall I look?” 

“Oh, I don’t know just where, but they are 
somewhere. I have heard people say so. If 
you look long enough you will find them.” 

The Eagle was very angry, but she did not 
say so. ‘Should you like another ride?” she 
asked the Tortoise. “Perhaps you could 
point out where the treasure lies if we get up 


Will you do it?” cried 


”? 


Tell me 


sad | 


high enough.” 
“Go very, very high this time and perhaps 
I can,” said the Tortoise. 


” 


“Come, then,” said the Eagle, and again 
they went up, up in the air. When they were 
high above the earth the Eagle dropped the 
Tortoise. As she watched him fall to the 
rocks below she said, ‘‘There, Mr. Tortoise, 
if you are alive after this fall I think you wil 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss BE. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


GS Beacon Street, Boston. 


Telephone Connection 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 
Boston, 


ME TEACHER'S EXCHANGE  823'2j:e.on ou 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


FREE RECISTRATION 


REGISTER ‘NOW. 








4ist year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Weil 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa, 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (0-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 

















TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 
people. We register only reli- 
able candidates. Services free 
to school officials. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “*xew'you 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


We can give you promotion in lines of higher salary; better location; improved subject schedules. 
MARY FRANCES WILSON, Proprietor 
In 1913 we an- 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ©, 213. "¢, 2- 


after we should have nothing to do with notices of vacancy; that we should 
inform our candidates of places only when officially asked to recommend by the school board, 
and then only usually a single candidate, never more than two or three. The result was the 
largest business in our 34 years of experience, and it grows. Suppose you try us. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





366 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
Between 34th and 35th Sts. 


Cuartes W. Mutrorp, Prop. 




















E get you a higher salary and a better position than you can secure without our aid. If 
you want a position in any of the Western States, write us. We are the only nationa! 
agency offering Free Registration including membership in every office —5% Commission. 
CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 412 Chamber of Commerce Building, fociane, Wash, 
PAUL S. FILER, Manager 





WE NEED YOU— YOU NEED US 
DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION? 


Our facilities for aiding you in securing a better position are unequalled. 
Teachers seeking advancement should register at once. o advance fee 


Permanent Membership 
required. The Only Agency that Maintains Educational Men Constantly in 


for $1--- All Offices tie'vicia. 
WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. DENVER, Colo. 
Plymouth Bldg. Gas and Electric Bldg. 


TEACHERS 





BERKELEY, Cal. 


O, Ill. 
CHICAG Berkeley Bank Bldg. 


Peoples Gas Bldg. 





THE WAY TO Lwek =hiory-Were: TEACHERS’ 


THE BEST 41 West Leke Street. Suite 205 AGE N ¢ » 
POSITIONS |piRECT TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 
You can have anything you want now. We cansave 


We Need 500 Teachers you five times your commission in salary A 
higher. position at once. Fewer subjects to teach. better That’s Our Business 








always speak the truth.” 
— Adapted from Asop’s Fables 





location and in better schools where advancement is sure. 
( Teachers’ Agencies Continued on Next Page) 
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THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE 
101i TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Founded in 1897, by a School Superintendent, its recommendations give 
PERSONAL Service Worth Paying For. MANUAL FREE 





THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 


OLDEST National Agency LARGEST: Centralized Agency 
National Service—No Advance Fee Required— Address: 


The Brewer Teachers’ Agency “! $772! National 4 wditorium Tower, Chicago, Ill. 

















MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


All communications answered the day received. Services free to school officials. Membership free to teachers. 
‘ire or write for teachers or positions. 


O. F. Revercomb, Manager. New York Life Building, Kansas City,. Missouri, and Denver, Colorado 





In nearly every State salaries have advanced 
in the most progressive communities from 


Salaries Greatly Advanced. 22 fit thes fromesive es 
40% to 100%. Itisour business to know the 


places paying the best salaries. The Ohio Teachers’ Bureau is a Clearing House for teachers and school officials. 
We received over 9,000 direct calls the past season. WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND FULL PARTICULARS. 
The Ohio Teachers’ Bureau, 104 No. 3rd Street, Columbus, Ohio 


TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 
We Can Place You in Better Positions 
Write us TO-DAY for a Free Booklet, ‘““The Road to Good Positions.” 


BRANCH OFFICES; 


PORTLAND, ORE., 1312 Northwestern Bank Bidg., 
Frank K. Welles, Mor. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 636 Chamber of C ce, 
Epperson, 


John C. Mor. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Lytton Bidg., 14 E. Jackson Bivd., 

H. S. Stice, Mgr. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 327 14th Ave., S. E., 

. B. Reed, Mgr. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

OUR SERVICE IS UNEXCELLED — OUR SUCCESS PHENOMENAL: 
The Largest and Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in the West 
ENROLLMENT FEE NOT NECESSARY 


ALBERT 29 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


34 years conservative management. Largest and best known. Our booklet, “TEACHING AS 
A BUSINESS” with new chapters on “Forecast” and other important topics, sent FREE. 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York; Symes Building,Denver; Peyton Building,Spokane 














ROCKY N7- TEACHERS 


AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENveER.COLO 





WM. RUFFER, A. M., Manager 








Teachers’ Agency 











6534 Western Reference Teachers Wanted! 


During 1918-19 we received official requests from employers in forty-three States and four 
foreign countries for 6534 teachers for Schools and Colleges from Kindergarten to University. 
OUR EIGHTH YEAR OF RECOMMENDING ONLY WHEN ASKED TO DO SO BY 
EMPLOYERS DIRECT. This is why OUR MEMBERS are usually chosen. They are 
wanted. No enrollment fee necessary. If you want a position with the Progressive Employers 
who depend upon our Professional Service for teachers you must use the same service they use. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION, 387 Journal Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








A STUDIED SERVICE | Excellent positions at high | MINNEAPOLIS 
FOR y ag Teokled W rite | TEACHERS 
EACH TEACHER [fee requirea °"""“| ~~ AGENCY 


it once for booklet and ap-| 
8909-10-11 Pillsbury Building, Dept. L., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


Has been placing teachers in every section of the country for the 


past 28 years. Write for our free booklet—‘‘HOW TO APPLy’’ 


C.M.McDANIEL, Mgr. 237° sonn Wile aecoe CHICAGO, ILL. 








Salmon Fishing the Sport of 
Kings 


CANADIAN MARITIME PROVINCES ABOUND 
SPLENDID FISHING WATERS 


_ 
‘ 


Salmon fishing is known as “The sport of 
Kings,” and from this it may be inferred that 
it is not a pastime for the poor man, unless he 
happens to live near a good river, has a pull 
with the lessee or a favorite guardian, or knows 
a friend can outfit him with the necessary rod 
and tackle and secure for him the fishing 
privileges. 

There are really plenty of places in New 
Brunswick or Nova Scotia, where anyone ca’, 
fish without much trouble or a great deal of 
expense, but it must be remembered that the 
outfit for salmon angling is expensive. The 
right kind of a rod costs good money. [ilies 
are not at all cheap, while the casts and lines 
have equally ascended along with everything 
else in these days of rising prices. 

The visiting angler, therefore, must pay the 
price and the price varies. There are fishing 
clubs in Canada where only the wealthy ones 
can foregather. These are exclusive clubs 
where the qualifications for membership are 
largely governed by the commercial rating of 
the members. These are men to ® ‘10m moncy 
is no object in the pursuit of thir favorite 
pastime. There are other clubs maintained 
on more democratic principles where the fees 
arenotsohigh. There are clubs where visitors 
are made welcome and clubs that give fishing 
privileges for a moderate rod fee. There are 
places where the individual can go without 
other restraint than the non-resident license — 
in New Brunswick $25.00 for salmon and $10.00 
for trout, in Nova Scotia $5.00 for three 
months, or $20.00 for six months. But guides 
and canoemen will be required, and the ex- 
penses of camping must be taken into con- 
sideration. The expenses for transportation 
are, after all, the lightest part of it, for splendid 
fishing can be obtained at places that are easy 
to reach. From Boston to Yarmouth, for in- 
stance, is only a night’s journey by steamer. 
Trains of the Canadian National Railways 
leaving Yarmouth in the morning will convey 
the fishermen to the Mersey River or the 
Medway in half a day. 

From Montreal it is not a long journey to 
Matapedia or to the salmon streams of Gaspe. 
From St. John one can reach the Miramichi, 
or the Nepisiquit in New Brunswick, or go 
through to Cape Breton and fish on the 
Margaree. There is good salmon fishing, alsc, 
at Musquodoboit, not far from Halifax. 

In a word good salmon fishing is not so 
difficult to obtain, but it takes time and costs 
money. It is the sport of Kings. 

Trout fishing in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick is a different proposition. The 
average man, at respectable cost, can have 
plenty of the very best kind. In Nova 
Scotia the wonderful chains of lakes and con- 
necting rivers, especially around Lakes Ked- 
jumikujik and Rossignol, offer the best oppor- 
tunities for an outing that can be made most 
enjoyable. This country is reached by the 
Canadian National Railways, between Halifax 
and Yarmouth. There is fine trout fishing at 
places along the line from Dartmouth, Nova 
Scotia, to the Musquodoboits, and some grand 
trout fishing in various places in Cape Breton. 

Prince Edward Island has rivers that are 
exceptionally good for sea trout. The Cain’s 
River, in New Brunswick, is famous. and so is 
the Charlo, the Jacquet River, the Tabusinta« 
and the Bartibog. n 

There are many other places, of course. 
These are just a few of the most likely places. 
The Maritime Provinces of Canada abound in 
attractions for the angler, the big game hunter 
and the summer tourist. Publications issued 
by the Canadian National Railways give the 
special information concerning these. These 
can be had by addressing C. K. Howard, 
General Agent, 294 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. 
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r Everybody’s | 
Quitting 


(Continued from page 326) 


Teachers are ignored in making school 

lic ies. 

Academic degrees, disserviceable “ pedi- 

ees” and hide-bound traditions are unduly 
worshiped by those who run teacher training 
schools. 

Uncertainty of tenure frightens many. 

Over-certainty of tenure, even of the in- 
competent, injures the professional standing. 

Lack of suitable living accommodations. 


These shunning reasons are necessarily a 
part and parcel of the profession. A little 
more free and frank discussion at state and 
national meetings, instead of formal 30, 40, 50 
minute speeches; courses in teachers’ training 
schools taking up these features and how to 
overcome them; concerted action by educa- 
tional leaders; commencement addresses on 
the opportunities of teaching; more democracy 
in schooh management; better «nethods of 
school publicity, are just a few suggestions of 
removing the objections to teaching. 

The big problem, however, is that the school 
crisis is not in the future, but it is here to-day, 
and unless effort is directed at the objections 
other than salaries many more of our schools 
will be teacherless. 





Windy Weather 


Fleecy clouds are driving high; 
Ho, for windy weather! 

Eastward moves a mackerel sky; 
Ho, for windy weather! 

Ere the crested billows come 

Heaving in with crowns of foam, 

Sailor, set your course for home. 
Ho, for windy weather! 


Haul the boats up high and dry; 

Ho, ’tis windy weather! 
Ballast on the beach must lie, 

When ’t is windy weather. 
Hark! the wind begins to moan; 
Soon the beach will screech and groan 
With the billows overthrown. 

Ho, for windy weather! 


How the billows boom and roar! 

Ho, for windy weather! 
How they sweep along the shore! 

Ho, for windy weather! 
Foam flakes fly, spindrift stings; 
Gulls beat by on baffled wings; 
Over all the tempest sings 

Ho! Ho! Ho! Ho! 
Ho! for windy weather! 
_ — Bernard Moore 





The public has taken much interest in so- 
called ‘“‘shell-shock” cases during the war. 
Stewart Paton, M.D., the author of ‘‘ Educa- 
tion in War and Peace,” shows that peace 
produces ‘‘shell-shock,”’ and calls attention to 
the urgent necessity of training investigators 
competent to solve the problems caused by 
almshouses, reformatories, courts, hospitals 
and sanitariums being filled by the “social 
misfits. Price, $1.50. Paul S. Hoeber, Pub- 
lishers, New York City. 





‘“‘An Ounce of Prevention is 
Worth a Pound of Cure’’ 


When people begin to lose appetite, or to get 
tired easily, the least imprudence brings on 
sickness, weakness or debility. The system 
needs a tonic, craves it, and should not be 
denied it. Many people recommend Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 

Preventive treatment now and then calls for 
the use of a good cathartic or laxative, like 
Hood’s Pills, which are purely vegetable and 


NATION-WIDE SEARCH FOR TEACHERS! 


If available for a position of any kind anywhere in the United States, come to an Agency 
national in scope. Salaries greatly increasing. No advance fee required. Use special grade 
application blank in April number of Prmmary Epvucation, page 251. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 

General Offices, Evanston, Ill. Munsey Building, Washington, D. C, 
101 West 41st St., New York. 


Affiliated Agencies or Representatives in Principal Cities. 





Attractive Salaries for Teachers 
THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Will place you ina good position. Many recent requests for grade teachers, 
from $1200 to $1350 salary; high school teachers, from 1400 to $2500 salary. 
REGISTER NOW. 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Railway Exchange Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 











CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


COLUMBIA, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. 
BOISE, IDAHO SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


The West is offering the highest salaries ever paid to teachers. 


ENROLL NOW 


THE 

WEST 
NEEDS 
TEACHERS 














THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY °° SESE ReDGE BUILDING 


. a= F cad successful service in behalf of teachers and School Officials. 
Je operate in a estern States. Early Registration is desirable. 
FRED DICK, A. M., Mer. res 








Better Positions! Better Pay! 


Unusual Demand for Grade Teachers. No Fee in Advance. 


Write us if you are interested in any kind of teaching or administrative position. We 

offer you facilities for service through our Employment Department and its affiliated 

interests that are unsurpassed. Every kind of service rendered to teachers. 
American Educational Service Bureau, 854, 28 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Paul Yates, 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
WESTERN OFFICE: John D. Stout, 911 Broadway Bidg., Portland, Oregon 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: H. D. Yates, stahiman Bldg., Nashville, Tennessee 


FREE REGISTRATION 
CLARK curs 


AGENCY 


EVERY Office WORKS for Every Registrant 
No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE, MD. 
64 East Van Buren Street Flatiron Building 110-112 E. Lexington Street 


KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, SPOKANE, WASH. 
N. Y. Life Building Globe Building Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
































PACIFIC j%jTTFEACHERS”? AGENCY 


An enrollment with us now means a good position in the Northwest for you. Many positions are now 
being offered for next year at excellent salaries. We can place you in touch with vacancies immediately 
upon receipt of your enrollment. Write for our Year-Book to-day. It is free. 


F. H. HUNTWORTH, Manager, 535 New York Biock, Seattic, Wash. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


2360 Overton Pk. Circle. Memphis, Tenn. 
809 Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ala 509 Journal Bidg., Portland, Ore. 





2A Park Street, Boston , Mass. 





act quickly and thoroughly. 


28.E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 


156 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. J 
nic Temple, Denver, Col. 510 Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


549 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh,Pa. 317 
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$50 A WEEK 


DESIRABLE TRAVELING 
POSITION will be vacant June 30th. 
Acceptable applicant must be over 25 
years old, with high school or college 
education: unmarried woman or 
widow without incumbrance pre- 
ferred; pleasing personality and 
adaptability essential; no investment 
necessary; no experience required; 
position permanent with advance- 
ment; will pay right party $50 a week. 


Address 


WM. A. MARLOW, 
911 Garland Bldg., CHICAGO 











$500.00 for Summer Holidays 
60 days’ work. 





Same rate for longer period. 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS, men or women, 
who want work and need to make money during the 
summer holidays, ~ gy apply for particulars con- 
cerning our $500. offer. Educational work. Don’t 
delay writing if interested. State age, business or 
other experience. Address 





summer vacation period. 





F. H. Pulfer during July and August. 





Our Expansion Means a Chance For You 


TEACHERS! 


Women of culture and liberal education, a 
large Chicago corporation doing a nation-wide 
business has new openings in its sales depart- 
ment for traveling representatives during the 


Many teachers earned $500 with us last year 


We pay railroad fare and a salary. 


Communicate with us immediately if you are qualified to travel and earn while getting a business 
training this summer. State age (24-38), education, teaching experience, and date you will be available. 


Address F. H. PULFER or W. L. McGOWEN, Box 2, 109 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





W.L. McGowen 

















M. PERCIVAL, Dept. T. 1010 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





HOME STUDY = = FREE TUITION 


Why not become more efficient? 
aided thousands. It can aid you. 


COURSES BY MAIL 
Qver 100 Branch-s from Which to Select 


The regular rates of tuition are very low. “Free 
Tuition” to ex-soldiers, and to representatives of the col- 
lege. For special rates and ‘Free Tuition Plan” address 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 


Carnegie College has 








Fr a ae 
SCHOOL 


ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


JULY 6 TO 
SEPTEMBER II 


ALL ART COURSES 
INCLUDING 
OUT’OF-DOOR WORK 


For Illustrated Catalogue address 
Registrar, Art Institute of Chicago 
Art School, Dept. 82 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St. 
Chicago 




















Key Tags 
What goodis the key 
that won’t fit? 
Dennison’s Key 


Tags tell where the 

key belongs. Keep 

keys from looking 

alike, when travel- 
e ling or at home. 


Write Dennison, Dept. 2, popmiatiam, 
Mass., for‘ ‘HANDY. BOOK 


6) What Next ° 








ILLINOIS TRAINING 





SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Founded 1880 


Offers a_broad course of theory and practice to 
women interested in the nursing profession and 
allied forms of public service. 


Theoretical instruction extended in accordance 


with the standard curriculum for Schools of Nursing. 
Practical experience in Cook County Hospital, 
2400 beds, under supervision. 


Special opportunities offered to those 
who qualify in 3rd year, either in 
Cook County Hospital or by affiliation. 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registra- 
tion and Education. 
ENTRANCE KEQUIREMENTS: 


Physical fitness; a High 


School education or its educational equivalent ; minimum 
aze, 20 years. 


Illinois Training School For Nurses 
509 S. Honore St., Box “P” 


For further information, address 


Chicago, Illinois 








FOR BUSY WORK 














to — too —two 



































I was late for the car, so I 
| walked. 
I think it was far 
| walk. 
| Those children are 
| small be out alone. 
I went - that store, 
It is rainy go out | 
play. | 
You paid much for your | 
book. | 


Will you give me cents for | 
a stamp? 
Yes, and buy 
me, 

















(Reduced Size of Sample Card) 


BOSTON 


stamps for | 


PRIMARY LANCUACE CARDS 


60 CARDS — 600 SENTENCES — 50 CENTS 


Fifty-Nine More Similar to This One 





Here is a partial list 


any—no—Card No. 45 
cry-cries—Card No. 21 
done—did—Card No. 8 
every—very—Card No. 19 
for-fore-four—Card No. 2 
how-who—Card No. 46 
hole-whole—Card No, 2 
hear-here—Card No. 13 
know-no—Card No. 5 
knew-new—Card No. 6 
their-there—Card No. 11 
them-those—Card No. 28 


This set of sixty cards is designed 
for busy work in language — words 


spelled differently but pronounced 
alike — words most frequently spelled 
wrong. 


Packed in a neat cardboard box with 
index card making the location of any 
one of the 60 cards very easy. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 











“THE CHILDREN WERE DELIGHTED 


with the idea, and from the first were enthusiastic.” 
thus in giving her experience with the use of “ Hawthorne Certificates "in securi 
her school, The full story, told - her own words, is contained in a 


library 


Miss Thompson writes 


illustrated booklet issued by the Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, od 


Chicago. It is sent free. 





TEACHERS WANTED 
As Representatives at Summer Schools in Southern States 


address PRIMARY EDUCATION, 18 E. 17th St., New York City. 





a free 
6 page 





i] 







































































You know from experience that a Word Builder or Number 
Builder is valuable so long as the box lasts, and no longer. Con- 
sequently, contents being equal, the Best builder is that enclosed 
in the most durable box. This fact is kept constantly in mind in 
the manufacture of BRADLEY BUILDERS. Bradley boxes are 
made of heavier board than others, and are reinforced by a stout 
paper, covering the entire box and cover. 








Tney Last Longest Because They Are Made Strongest 





In contents, too, you will find Bradley Builders of superior quality. 
The tablets are clean-cut from tough stock, and the placing of 
letters and numerals is carefully planned to assure spacing and line- 
up as nearly perfect as can be attained in material of this character. 


EMBECO PHONETIC DRILL CARDS 


8252 Designed to assist the teacher 
material for drill, necessary to fix the common 
in the pupil’s mind. 

Each card contains sixteen word combi 
ters printed in large, readable type one ii 


ECONOMO 
WORD BUILDER No. 1 


8271 Anew, large type word builder. 
Printed on high-grade tag stock, which 
will prove of exceptionally good wearing 








quality. The box is made especially are twenty cards in each set, forming 1 
strong to withstand the constant hand- - twenty word combinations. The most « 
| ling and hard usage to which the “build- drill cards on the market. 
| er” boxis subjected. Contains an extra Price, per set, $1:50; mailing w 
elarge quantity of tablets. 
Price, per box, $0.25; 
is eles ihdie Piss PARQUETRY DESIGN COLORED TABLETS FOR 
iit a BLOCKS NUMBER — 
||| IMPERIAL WORD BUILDER 8340 These interesting tablets are 8345 This box contains stro vaste- 
i} . made of wood and colored in six colors. board tablets, one inch in diameter, 
8270 A new builder of the large-type They are also of assorted forms, the S4uares and circles. 
iW variety, printed on heavy manila tab- diamond and half square. With these These make an exceedingly attractiv: 
HW lets, with each letter duplicated in medial simple forms hundreds of elaborate de- set of tablets, and can be used very 
| script on the reverse side. In extra signs can be made. effectively in teaching numbers in the 
| strong durable box. primary grades. 
}| Price, per box, $0.15; Price, per box, $0.25; Price, per box, $0.25; 


“"* . - « shh y wel . 
mailing weight, 5 oz. mailing weight, 10 oz. mailing weight, 8 oz. 


EMBECO IMPROVED WORD FASSETT’S STANDARDIZED NUMBER TESTS 


Hh) : 

i} BUILDER present a definite standard for number work. Each card shows the e limit 
I} 8002 A new large-type word builder, within which twenty-five examples should be done by a class of standard efficiency. 
HI printed on heavy manila cards. two sides When your class meets these tests you may know that it is up to the a pted 
cut up in single letters. There are over standard of schools where this work has been specialized and brought to a high 
sing S. 


three hundred and fifty letters in bold degree of efficiency. Four sets as follows: 


! type, ———s a good variety of capitals 9292 — MULTIPLICATION anes Stare Acranes 
and small letters. one — . past: ~ 
| : 8205 - DIVISION SI): -, D ) ON 
Price, per box, $0.20; ) ADDITI 
mailing weight, 5 oz. Price, each number, per set, $0.12; postage, $0.03 








| Buy Bradley Builders — the most economical because of their dura- 
| bility —the most satisfactory because of their careful manufacture 








|| MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - - SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
| BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 
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in mahogany or oak. 

















mS [he Victrola does not forget 
the country schools! 
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Victrola as an active factor in 


State Drives for Rural Betterment 


c educational service to the small communities 
the Central West, and the mountain 


has carried our message of altruisti 
of the Great Lake shores, the prairies of 
keeps of the West. 

Fifty per cent. of the children of America are in rural schools. 
the Victor broadened its 


Until 
great constructive serv ice to reach the rural communities, 
as well as the cities, music was rarely taught and seldom heard by children of the 
country districts. As a part of this sincere desire to bring the advantages and 
the culture of the cities to the small schools of the country, the Victor presents 
a new revised edition of 


“The Victrola in Rural Schools”’ 


This booklet, profusely illustrated, contains a store of musical information, biogra- 
phies, and model lessons for teaching the broader use of music. It deals with many 
choice Victor Records which furnish material for School Marching, Calisthenics, Folk 
Dances, Singing Games, Writing Exercises, Rote Songs, Folk Songs, Art Songs, Ballads, 
Duets, Opera Selections, Teaching Exercises, Ear Training, Nature Study, Community 
Singing, Violin, "Cello, Flute, Harp, Xylophone, Bells, Band, Orchestra, Stories, and 
Englisn Literature. 

Obtain a copy of this valuable booklet 
FREE from any Victor de 


it upon af plication to the 


aler; or a copy 


will be set 
Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victrola VI 


A desira- 
ble and inexpensive instrument 
for Rural Schools 
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